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*Bossychology’ 


By Cuester E. SHULER 


> 


Montgomerys Ferry, Pennsylvania 


HEN an employer hires a stenogra- 

pher he does so because he has some 

definite work to be performed. Being 
human, he likes to have that work done in a 
manner that accords with his own ideas and is, 
therefore, pleasing to him. 

This being so, every stenographer is con- 
fronted by two major tasks which must be 
accomplished if success is to be attained. They 
are (1) doing the work, and (2) pleasing 
the boss. These things must be done, whether 
serving in the first or twenty-first position 

Obviously, the first task should be com- 
paratively easy, if we have applied ourselves 
diligently while training in a good commer- 
cial school—and thorough knowl 
edge of shorthand, typing, and related sub- 
jects; a willingness to work hard; plenty of 
common sense, and a determination to suc- 
ceed. And experience gained will increase 
efficiency. 

But how about the second “task”? 
earth could anyone please my 
boss?” someone exclaims. 

Well, let us see. Most unfortunately, the 
fine art of pleasing an employer— 


pe mssess a 


“How on 


“Bossychology” 


let us call it—isn’t taught in the ordinary 
schools, even though it must be learned if 
we court success in our profession. Most of 
us learn something about it during our 
postgraduate courses in Experience Univer- 
sity, that “school” so famous for its knock 
out knocks and gruelling tests. 

And a lot of us old-timers are thinking 
that had we known the subject a little bet- 
ter when we began stenographic work our 


have 


going would been easier and Success 
Highway more free of discouraging detours 
and impediments. We are wondering whether 
we cannot few helpful 
along the route 

We cannot, of 
of the various types of employers one may 
meet, but we can indicate a few of them 
Yours may or may not be among them, but 
you've probably met at least a few of these 
gentlemen and know the importance of be 
ing able to please their type 

sefore a physician can prescribe the cor 
diagnose his patient 
to learn the difficulty. Just so, the stenogra 
pher who would use must 
study the employer to learn his habits, likes 
and dislikes, and the most opportune time t 
seck the accomplishment of task No. 2. Let 
us assume, for example, that we are 


post a “signboards” 


course, mention nearly all 


rect remedies, he must 


“Be yssychology” 


thor 
oughly competent to do stenographic work and 
that our first task will be accomplished; we 
have taken a position in an office and find 
ourselves working for 


The Excitable Employer 


the man who mistakes nervous restless 
ness for “pep” and has the idea that everyone 
about the office ought to be as excited as he 
in order to be busy! Or, perhaps, we have 
another type—the one who really is excit- 
able, but knows it, recognizes his weakness, 
and seeks to curb the tendency. Either kind 
must be pleased, and it’s part of our job to 
know how. The first essential, of course, is 
some real energy and speed in our work mixed 
with 100 per cent accuracy—because Mr. Ex 


citable Employer appreciates energy and ef- 
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ficiency. The next important thing is to keep 
cool ourselves—because he will probably ap- 
preciate our ability to hold our heads when 
he loses his own. And a sense of humor 
will help a lot, because this kind of boss is 
actually more amusing than annoying when 
we really learn to know him. The main 
thing is not to become excited when he does! 


The “Fussy” Employer 


is another kind that may prove annoying 
until we properly diagnose his case and pre- 
scribe accordingly. Sometimes he is found 
to be merely an ultra-particular person who 
can be pleased very readily when we've dis- 
covered the secret. And here’s a tip: A 
particular employer is one of the very best 
we can have. The beginner is in luck if his 
first boss happens to be that kind, because 
he will unconsciously acquire habits of neat- 
ness and accuracy never gained in school but 
which will serve him as long as he punches 
keys. Now it so happens that the “fussy” 
employer has considerable trouble securing a 
stenographer that is 100 per cent satisfac- 
tory to him—and when he does find one, he is 
often most appreciative and values his find, 
sometimes to the extent of a pleasant figure 
on the pay check. Mr. Fussy Employer, 
therefore, isn’t to be avoided at all. True, 
his degree of “fussiness” varies with the in- 
dividual . all the way from the merely 
particular man to the kind that apparently de- 
lights in finding minute errors and bringing 
them to our notice to see how we'll “take” it. 
But the prescription that fits in nearly every 
such case is to hold our tempers, tongues, 
and thank him for pointing out the error . 
incidentally spoiling all his “fun” in case 
he should be this critical sort! Mr. Fussy 
Employer must and can be pleased, and if we 
chance to be hired by him, let us make the 
most of the opportunity and thank our stars 
we aren't in the service of 


The Unreasonable Employer 


who is encountered, here and there, during 
nearly every stenographer’s career and who 
presents one of the slightly more difficult 
types to serve pleasingly. Still, if we find 
ourselves in his employ, let us remember 
that he, too, can be pleased and that it’s a 
part of our job to do so. Beginners, it 
seems, frequently fall imto this man’s serv- 


ice—for the reason that he “hires and fires” 


more often than most bosses. He is the sort 
that calls up the business college and places 
orders for “a real stenographer this time . . . 
not the ‘half-baked’ kind you sent over last 
week, etc., etc.” But even Unreasonable Em- 
ployers can be turned into opportunities if 
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we choose to apply ourselves and our “Bos- 
sychology.” We must remember, first of all, 
that he is unreasonable, and therefore we 
must ourselves be unreasonably reasonable in 
our efforts to please him—not only to hold 
the job, but for the more important reason 
that he, like the Fussy Employer, has dif- 
ficulty getting the type“of secretary he de- 
mands, and it’s up to us to show him that 
this time the business college folks knew their 
business when they sent us over! He'd have 
to be terribly unreasonable indeed not to 
appreciate service that pleases him! Good 
work right from the very first will “take” 
with this type of boss—and if he looks criti- 
cally to find some error and can’t findit . . . 
well, it’ll be real sport! In dealing with the 
matter of pleasing the Unreasonable Employer, 
it is very essential that we make certain he 
really is unreasonable, and that we're not the 
cause of a temporary condition. Sometimes 
unreasonableness is caused by a physical ail- 
ment, or a mental complex; or maybe he’s 
just plain “queer.” Whatever the cause, how- 
ever, let us remember that it’s a part of our 
job to do all we can to please him and avoid 
the things that make him more unreasonable. 
And he can be pleased. It’s up to us. 


The Systematic Employer 


will prove pleasant or difficult to work 
for in just the degree that we are or aren't 
systematic in doing things. Since every 
really competent stenographer or secretary is 
systematic, however, we may class this boss 
among the highly desirable kind—the sort 
we ought to choose if there were such a thing 
as choosing one’s boss in advance! Certain 
it is, however, that he will teach us to be 
better workers because he will insist upon 
and require the highest type of work. We 
cannot afford to be unsystematic in doing 
stenographic work. Why, even burglars of 
modern times use system—know just how, 
when, and where to enter the building, how 
much “soup” it will take for that particular 
safe, how to do the job and make their get- 
away, to the fraction of a second! So why 
shouldn't we be systematic? There's just one 
real way to please a Systematic Employer— 
by using system lavishly. He will insist that 
we—or someone else—use it, in so far as work- 
ing in his office is concerned. Unsystematic 
folks don’t last long there. And the stenog- 
rapher has a most excellent opportunity to 
use system in the little, apparently insig- 
nificant things about his work—such as plac- 
ing stationery and other supplies where they 
can be secured with the fewest possible mo- 
tions and in the least possible time; having 
a regular place for notebooks, pencils, pen, 
etc. “A place for everything and everything 
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in its place.” These little details save untold 
seconds each day, and seldom fail to catch the 
eye of the Systematic Boss, even though he 
may say nothing about them. 


The Hard-working Employer 


sets an example which he expects his em- 
ployees to follow. He has no use for slack- 
ers or shirkers about the place. He thor- 
oughly believes that the secret of success is 
hard work—and he wants only successful peo- 
ple in his employ. He is easily pleased, how- 
ever—by plenty of industry. If we are com- 
petent stenographers and willing to work 
diligently, we shall probably find the hard- 
working boss desirable. He is often appre- 
ciative of good work willingly performed. 
And he teaches us an ‘excellent habit, too, 
which should pay well when working for 
any type of employer, because industry is 
always at a premium. 


The Employer Who Is “Always Right” 


isn’t so difficult to please when we thor- 
oughly understand how to do it. He isn’t 
complex, because there is only one thing to 
be remembered and observed in dealing with 
him: he is always right—past, present, and 
future. Any 
other opinion 
on our part 
must be reso- 
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The Employer Who “Knows It” 


and who is sometimes termed bigoted or 
conceited. Usually, he knows that he knows 
it, too, and we must keep this fact in mind 
in trying to please him. However, like most 
other folks, he has his good qualities and 
we can soon find out what they are. There's 
a “prescription” that will fit him, also. As 
a rule, this type of man is well informed 
along many lines He may not have at- 
tended many schools or colleges, but in some 
way or another he has kept abreast of the 
times. He really does “know it.” He him 
self has no doubt about this—which is a 
helpful fact to remember in trying to please 
him, 

He enjoys giving his opinion concern 
ing matters particularly his pet subjects, 
upon which he is best informed. If we hap 
pen to be well informed on the same sub 
jects it will prove a helpful contact—or we 
could read up concerning them. The tactful 
stenographer will watch carefully for these 
“cues” and make use of them. This type of 
man abhors the subordinate who, like him 
self, “knows” that he knows it. They don’t 
mix well. And he knows the kind of work 
a competent stenographer should produce, 
too—so good work must go hand in hand with 

plenty of tact in 
pleasing this 


Without Benefit of kind of boss 


lutely and care- Com ma! Oue Whe Likes 
fully side- Bi Thin . 
tracked while in © ‘sg ings 
his employ. He i A - -— « »¢ 


is right, and if 


to 7 : Z 


will usually 
detest detail 


we ‘desire of Ms d > ‘ 
please him, we 4 . and hire a sec 
shall never by oO ate . > oS ” retary to han 
slightest sign or / ; » dle it for him 
sound indicate met » Cseb ( : Asa rule, he is 
any doubt of ) i a “prince” to 
this all-impor- < 2 . ° > « . work for, espe- 
tant idea. He ( cially when we 
may have admir- Oo,” OD e  -_ & . prescribe cor- 
able traits, too. $ rectly He de- 
He is almost oO ( 0 on i od - mands a thor 
certain to like ' oughly efficient 
the person who L Yn G ar , / ° secretary, how 
recognizes his : ever, and the 
“always - right- ee aa 4 Sf first part of our 
ness” and acts , J ( job must be 
He < c : ") done well. 


accordingly 
is not averse to 
giving his opin- 
ion of things, 
and rather enjoys being consulted—even by the 
stenographer, as a rule. But of course dis- 
cretion is essential here, because the best of 
rules have their exceptions. There is some 
similarity between this type of boss and 


Howeve Te he 
gives a com- 
petent employee 
opportunity to exercise judgment and exhibit 
efficiency. He appreciates a really competent 
secretary and values one accordingly. He is 
often a man with considerable executive abil- 
Continued on page 111) 
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A Trip to the Invisible 


From “The Kalends” of the Waverly Press 





Reprinted in shorthand by permission of the publishers, Williams and Wilkins, Baltimore) 
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Fic. 14. 
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A METAL-FURNACE 








Where, oh where have four 


gone? 
What earthly good can they be? 
My self-made opinions seem tattered and 


my years 


worn 

At the end of each job-hunting 
spree 

I take my place on the mourners’ 
bench. 

I'm selling ability. 

But they pick my neighbor, a high 


school wench, 
‘Cause she knows stenography. 





The College Girl’s Refrain 


I want a job that's interesting, 
That rates my fine A. B 
But no one offers me a thing 


Without 


Oh, boy! 
ride 


Did they put the skids on me? 
But when I learn shorthand, just watch 
my stride; 
I'll show them 


New York City, Aug. 11, 


(Courtesy of N. Y. 


At the end of my four years" 





stenography 


you wait and see! 


E. B 


1933 
Evening Post) 
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Your Own Efficiency System 


Some Practical Pointers from a Practicing Stenographer 


Presented by Epitnu S. Smirn 
Brooklyn, New York 


ASS production is the aim, and efh- 

ciency is the method of big business 

today. Order is one of the first es- 
sentials in mass production, and it is also said 
that “Order is Heaven's first law.” Have an 
efficiency system of your own for handling 
your paper and keeping your “tools” where 
you can lay your hands on them instantly 
What used to be called “old-maidishness” is 
now known as “efficiency.” Attention to order 
and system will help you in turning out a 
greater volume of work, or in doing the same 
amount of work with less effort. The time 
saved in searching for and handling your 
papers and carbons amounts to a great deal 
in the course of a day, and time saved is 
money saved. 


Confronted by Chaos 


I well remember my first day in a new de 
partment where I was put to work at a desk 
which was crammed full of everything. A 
nearby table was piled high with all kinds of 
supplies jumbled together in hopeless con 
fusion. I had a hard time finding enough clean 
white paper on which to transcribe my notes, 
and I had to get along without an eraser. 
When I finally got time to straighten things 
out, I salvaged about two packages of plain 
white paper, and found seventeen erasers in 
the desk drawers. 


A Place for Everything and Everything 
in Its Place 


Paper and supplies should be arranged 
where you can lay your hands upon them im- 
mediately. The paper you use most frequently 
should be put in the most convenient place, 
for instance, in the paper rack in your desk 
drawer, or on your desk. If you make two 
carbon copies of each letter on different col- 
ored tissue paper, have these two kinds of 
thin paper arranged in the compartments of 
your paper rack so you can slide out the two 
tissues and the letterhead almost in one mo- 
tion, and in the right order, with the letter 
head on top, all ready to slip in the carbons 
Also keep your second sheets to match your 
letterheads in the paper rack, or conveniently 
near. Study to avoid lost motion. It is a good 
plan to reserve one sheet of paper as a pro- 
tective cover. It will get soiled and mussed, 


but the letterheads underneath will always be 
perfectly clean. 

As to the paper which you may use less 
often, such as legal cap or plain white paper, 
this may be kept in your desk in the box in 
which it comes, minus the cover. You may 
use a piece of the paper, or a thin piece of 
cardboard on top as a protection. Bend the 
corner of the cardboard back, so you can 
easily get at the paper. Never keep your paper 
where it may get soiled or rumpled. Remem 
ber paper costs money. It is bad enough to 
have to put paper in the wastebasket on ac 
count of making errors, but it is inexcusable 
to have to throw it away on account of being 
soiled or mussy. Keep your carbon paper in 
the folder in which it comes. When you are 
constantly using fresh carbon, you can keep 
the folder on the left side of your typewriter 

Decide upon the best place to keep your 
pencils, your notebook, erasing shields, et 
and always put them where they belong 


An Eraser When You Want One 


Erasers are most elusive, and have a habit 
of sliding off onto the floor, or slipping under 
books and papers. It will save time to have 
them attached to the bottom of the typewriter 
by a string or tape about 20 inches long, or a 
chain of rubber bands. Then all you have to 
do is pull the string, and your eraser will 
obediently appear, ready for service. You 
can keep other erasers in your desk for use on 
work which has been taken out of the 
machine. 


Handling Papers 


For several years I worked in a Gov 
ernment office, where all the work was 
measured, and the amount done by each 
stenographer was posted up at the end of the 
month. One of the girls, in remarking upon 
this record, said, “I have watched all the 
girls, and I don't think there is so much dif- 
ference in their speed on the typewriter. I 
think the chief difference is that some are 
more deft than others in handling the papers, 
and some spend more time in erasing.” 

It often saves time to have the carbons and 
papers put together in advance. In some very 
large offices, they employ a girl to do nothing 
but make up sets of papers and carbens for the 
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stenographers. If you always make the same 
number of copies, it may pay you to have a 
box filled with letterheads, carbons, and thin 
paper all arranged, ready for use. 

In the Government Department which I 
mentioned, we had to make a different num- 
ber of copies for different classes of letters. 
All the girls were working in competition, and, 
after trying out several methods, the one 
which practically everybody finally adopted 
was to have a box (with one end torn off) 
filled with thin copy paper and carbon paper, 
alternately placed—a sheet of paper and a 
sheet of carbon. The letterheads were placed 
nearby, and when we took a letterhead, we 
then took the required number of carbon 
sheets and copy paper from the box. 

In an office where you are continually using 
different kinds and sizes of paper and making 
a different number of carbon copies, it may 
not pay you to have any sets at all prepared 
in advance. But you can learn to handle your 
papers “deftly.” Study to avoid lost motion. 
With all the papers arranged in proper order 
in one hand, and all the carbons in the other, 
you can quickly slip them in place. 


Counting Carbons—“Check and Double 
Check” 


When making a number of copies, always 
be careful to count both the number of car- 
bons and the number of papers each time 
before putting them together. This precaution 
gives you a double check upon the number of 
copies you are making, and saves you from 
the annoying experience of discovering, after 
finishing a long, difficult job—say, a long 
schedule in a big estate accounting—that you 
have to do several pages over just because 
you made six copies instead of seven. Unless 
you guard against it, it is the easiest thing in 
the world to come out one copy short. It has 
been my experience that whenever a big job 
of this kind is done by several people in an 
office, it almost always happens that several 
pages have to be done over for this reason. 


Rotating Carbons 


However, it is very easy to keep track of 
your carbons if you are making your own sets 
just as you use them. Count the carbons care- 
fully the first time. Then, if you are making 
six or more copies, and using fairly heavy 
paper, such as legal cap, and a soft grade of 
carbon, throw away the top carbon each time 
and put one fresh sheet of carbon on the 
bottom. 

This system of rotating the carbons, using 
the oldest piece for the top copy and the 
freshest piece for the last copy, gives you 
extra wear from your carbon and also assures 
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you of copies which are all clear and readable. 
If you are using a durable kind of carbon, 
you can probably get along with renewing one 
sheet of carbon every other time you start a 
new page. It all depends upon how fussy the 
work is, on the thickness of the paper, and the 
number of copies you are making. 


Taking Carbons Out 


When arranging your sets, do not put the 
carbon all the way up to the top of the paper. 
Leave a half-inch or more space, so that the 
carbon will come down below the paper 
at the bottom—just enough so that when you 
take the finished work out of the machine you 
can hold the paper at the top with one hand 
and, with the other, pull all the carbons out 
at the same time. Give the papers a little 
shake to loosen them just before you pull, so 
that the carbons will not streak and smear the 
copies. 

It is well to clip the corners of your car- 
bons. It not only helps when you are sep- 
arating the papers, but makes it much easier 
to handle the papers in the machine when you 
have to make an erasure on all the copies. It 
saves time and prevents the fingers from be- 
coming so soiled. You can clip the corners 
of the carbon in such a way that they will in- 
dicate when you are getting near the bottom 
of the page and it is time to take the work 
out of the machine. 


Placing Sets in the Machine 


Be careful about having the edges of your 
papers and carbons square and even when you 
put them in the machine. If your carbon is 
not quite as wide as the paper, shake it down 
so that the left-hand, or wide-margin side will 
be the one left uncovered. Be sure that the 
carbons go over to the right-hand edge of 
your paper. It is very annoying, when you 
have had to write close to the edge of your 
paper, to find that the carbon did not quite 
reach, and that some of the letters or figures 
are missing on the carbons. When figures are 
missing, a tabulation is useless. I remember 
an instance of this when our office had a long 
accounting job to do, using eight carbons. 
Some of the inexperienced girls were careless 
about putting in the carbons, and the auditor 
had to send back a great many of the carbons 
to have the missing figures supplied. 

If you are in the habit of seeing that the 
papers are even, and are always careful to 
put them in the machine straight, when you 
discover an error after the work has been 
taken out of the machine, you can erase all 
the carbons, put the set together again, place 
it back into the machine, and write in the 
correct words without having the change 
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CURIOUS CLIPBPINES 


And yet they must be true, 


We Saw Them in the Papers! 
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noticeable on the carbons. Of course, it is not 
safe to try to put in just one or two letters, 
and it hardly pays to take the trouble for less 
than three or four words. It is also very risky 
to try this with more than three or four car- 
bons, as the papers are apt to slip and bring 
the words out of alignment. 

Care in putting the papers into the machine 
helps to prevent “treeing.” When you have a 
number of carbons, it is well to touch the 
paper release once or twice after you have put 
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To prevent thin paper from winding around 
the roller, some people always use a rather 
stiff sheet of paper as a backing. This is not 
necessary, however. When you open a pack- 
age of paper, you can see that it has a 
tendency to curl a certain way. When making 
your sets, you can arrange the papers so that 
the bottom sheets curve toward you and the 
top sheet the opposite way. When you put 
the set into the machine, the top sheet will 
have a tendency to curl backward, and the 


the papers into the typewriter, to prevent the other sheets a tendency to curl forward, and 


carbons from wrinkling. Use the paper release there will be no danger of their winding 
again, if necessary, in the middle of the page. around the roller 
[This completes a series of articles by Miss Smith, the first four of which appeared, last lume, in our 


December, January, March, and April issues.) 
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The Art of Concentration 


By Joy Elmer Morgan 
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The LEARNER, 


A Department of Helps for the Beginner in Shorthand 
Edited by JOHN ROBERT GREGG 






A, E, I, O, U, 


And Sometimes W and Y 


E cannot emphasize too strongly the 
stenographic importance of the facile 
circles, loops, and hooks that repre- 
sent the vowels. 
As D. Kimball puts it, in “How Shall We 
Write?”: 
Consonants are to words what the bones are to 
the body—the large, strong framework Vowels 


are to words what the flesh is to the body: they give 
to them form, flexibility, volume 


The well-known reporter, Clyde H. Mar- 
shall, says: 

A vowel sound is often the most prominent and 
distinguishing sound that a word contains; in which 
case the facile and prominent representing of it 
becomes especially important 


As the vowels are much more frequent than 
consonants, they are expressed by the most 
easily written and smallest of all the short- 
hand characters—circles and hooks. These 
two illustrations show the contrast in size 
between the consonants and vowels: 


Consonants (Large) 


Vowels (Small) 
4 o vu 


By adhering to the simple rule of writing 
shorthand by sound, the writer is able to des 
ignate all vowel sounds clearly by the use of 
the a and ¢ circles and the o and oo hooks, 
with slight modifications of the circles in a 
few instances. The vowel chart on the fol- 
lowing page will emphasize the ease with 
which you can write any vowel sound in 
shorthand. 





As you have already learned, w is not a 
new vowel, but the familiar oo vowel; also 
that y is e¢ and that the four diphthongs are 
easily formed by joining two vowels 


The Vowel Chart 


Read and sound aloud each word in this 
chart until you are sure that your ear can 
distinguish quickly all the different vowel 
sounds. Give special attention to the vowel 
sound in such words as Jaw and call, spelled 
with an a but written in shorthand with the 
o-hook, because the sound of the vowel is not 
one of the a sounds (4, d, @), but the medium 
sound of o—at 

In connection with your practice on this 
chart, you will find the following index very 
convenient in referring to the Manual for the 
theory principles involved in writing all vow- 
els and diphthongs. Take a few moments to 
turn to each paragraph given in this index 
and refresh your memory by this brief review 


Hanpy INDEX OF VoweLs AND DIPHTHONGS 
IN THE GREGG SHORTHAND MANUAL 


Cuapters I-V 


a and e—Chapter I, Pars. 7, 8; 11-18. Chap 
ter III, Pars. 71-74. Chapter IV, Par 
100. Chapter V, Par. 114 

o—Chapter III, Pars. 65-67. 

oo—Chapter IV, Pars. 91-94 

w—Chapter IV, Pars. 97-99 

y—Chapter IV, Par. 104 

u, ow, oi, i—Chapter V, Pars. 112-114. 

Vowel Combinations— Chapter V, Pars 
118-121. 


Positive and Negative Words 


In Par. 107, Chapter IV, you are told how 
to write the negative forms of words begin- 
ning with un, in, and im. There are a great 
many negative words in the English language, 
but, since they are formed by merely adding a 
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Gregg Vowel Chart 


1. The Twelve Vowel Sounds 
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3. The Four Diphthongs 
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prefix to the positive form, shorthand students /egal); many words beginning with n_ take 
often do not consider it necessary to give the im or un prefix (necessary, unnecessary) 
much practice to them. This is a mistake, many words beginning with m take the tm 
for, unless the negative form is clearly shown prefix (material, immaterial); many words 
in shorthand, it is easy to make a very serious beginning with r take the ir prefix (regular, 
mistake in the transcript by writing the posi- irregular); etc. 
tive form, just as beginning students often In the cases cited, it will be noticed that 
transcribe under for over in such sentences the consonant of the negative prefix and the 
as “We.will not pay over two hundred dol- beginning consonant of the positive word 
lars for your car.” merge into one sound in ordinary pronunci 
Read the following explanation of positive ation. For instance: illegal is heard as 
and negative words and practice the illustra- i-legal; unnecessary as u-necessary; immate 


tions so that you will never have the embar- 
rassing experience of substituting in your 
transcript a word that has just the opposite 
meaning from the one dictated. 

\ positive word affirms a quality or con 
dition, as legal, necessary, etc. <A negative 
word is generally formed by prefixing some 
syllable to the positive word, which syllable 
deprives the positive of its original meaning 
and gives it an opposite sense. The most 
common of these negative syllables are: il, 
ir, im, in, un, an, a—all having the meaning 
of not when prefixed to a positive word. For 
example: illegal (not legal), unnecessary 
(not necessary), etc. 

The choice of these prefixes is generally 
governed by euphony (“‘well-sounding”), that 
syllable being selected whose final sound com- 
bines most smoothly with the initial sound of 
the positive word. For instance: Many words 
beginning with / take the d prefix (legal, il- 


rial as i-material; irregular as i-reqular, etc 
Thus, the distinguishing feature of the nega 
tive word is that it prefixes a vowel sound 
to the positive word, and therefore it is sufh 
cient for the shorthand to prefix the 
shorthand sign of this vowel to the outline of 


writer 


the positive word, thus 


—f{ ay A 


4 Test on the O-Hook and OO-Hook 


Do you ever write an o-hook for an d0-hook 
or vice versa? It has been done by the best 
of students! Practice the following list 
of o and oo words should cure the worst of- 
fender. The words are in type pur 
posely so that you may test yourself. Write 


on 


given 
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them once in shorthand and then hand them 
to your teacher for correction before prac- 
ticing them. 


An O- anp OO-Hoox Test* 


1. police pup 26. college campus 
2. tug boat 27. coal bucket 

3. stuffy booth 28. drug store 

4. auto hood 29. pot luck 

5. utterly lost 30. potato bug 

6. bouquet of roses 31. cuckoo clock 
7. new issue 32. horse hoof 

8. famous hotel 33. cooked goose 
9. curry comb 34. cautious Paul 
10. dog bone 35. poodle dog 
11. both shoes 36. soda pop 

12. whose football 37. social status 
13. collie dog 38. notebook 

14. Amos Jones 39. musty odor 

15. humbug 40. blue lagoon 
16. rose bud 41. footnote 

17. chuck roast 42. trombone tune 
18. copper bullet 43. truck storage 
19. trolley pulley 44. door stoop 
20. raccoon coat 45. statute of law 
21. broken tooth 46. blue roadster 
22. noodle soup 47. cook stove 
23. cup of coffee 48. grocery store 
24. collar and cuffs 49. omitted motto 


5. doughnut 50. overdue 


Roth, shorthand in- 
l’ennsylvania 


Mae 
Easton, 


prepared by 
School, 


"This test was 
structor, Easton High 


Brief-Form Drills 


A group of sentences using the Brief Forms 
in Chapters I to III was given in the Sep- 
tember issue. On page 76, this month, you 
will find a similar group of sentences using 
the Brief Forms in Chapters IV to VI. These 
helpful drills were contributed by Mr. War- 
ren E. Kudner, of Heald’s Business College, 
Sacramento, California. 


Next Month 


Next month we are going to talk to you 
about the blending principle and the abbrevi- 
ating principle, two short cuts to high speed. 
Our talk will be in the nature of an initiation 
into the fascinating inner circle of shorthand, 
made up of such eminent writers as Martin J. 
Dupraw, the present World's Shorthand 
Champion, Charles L. Swem, a_ former 
World’s Shorthand Champion and the per- 
sonal stenographer to President Woodrow 
Wilson, and Anna Pollmann, official reporter 
for the New York State Supreme Court. 

What they have done, others can do, and 
we are sure that among the thousands of 


Gregg students now reading this magazine 
there are Dupraws, Swems, and Pollmanns, 
although their names may be Matthews, Gil- 
more, and Wright. 

Shorthand is truly a great profession—treat 
it as such, give your best efforts to its mas- 
tery, and it will reward you superbly. 
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Beginners’ Shorthand 
I 
™ for good 


——~ is for can and 
for at and ~ for would. 
Practice right on and you can tell 


is for h-our and are as well . 


That —— 
9 


Also use —— _ when you would say go; 


And —__— says you will—if you want to or no. 


\~__— may mean well— it's not hard to guess. 


( By the way, for it is join ~ with an 7 -) 


- is for am and more, of course, 
And for from 2? you can’t divorce. 
Make use of C fer put, and then 

There's 


for not as well as in. 


4 
If it’s be, by, or but you desire to say 
You'll have to use ff . And then there is / 


To signify change and which at your wish. 


To indicate shall, also ship, employ / - 


- 


 ] 


J says his, you must agree. 
One ~/ says their, the other © the. 

for itself, for have, understand. 
A dot - is for h and a and an. 

6 

All these symbols bear in mind. 
They're quite essential things you'll find. 
Practice! Practice! and in time 


You'll know the meanings of this Rhyme. 


Mera CALLAHAM, 
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Easy Letters 


On Chapter Four 
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Easy Letters | 


On Chapter Five 
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Easy Letters 


On Chapter Six 


GY 


“9 


es sre 


QO 
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Brief-Form Sentences 


On Chapters Four to Six 
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He-Men Learn Shorthand 








“SJ 
NS 


As A. ALAN BowLe 
reminds us. And he 
cites afew examples. 


LOU GEHRIG, larrup 
ing Yankee first baseman 
practiced shorthand hooks 
and curves in the same 
classrooms where Cham 
pion Martin J. Duprau 


studied 





our winged art 
All of you will 
recognize him 
a here in the dug 
“ out during his 
- 1307th game 
Syn A with the Yanks 
Ot ttle a concentrating on 
St. Louis’ plays 
‘ while the 
fe Browns were up 
di 
£ 
~' a 
7 ‘ ‘ a) 
. ar a 
~~ = yt ee FB 
eam pe) 
ES 
Photo copyright by 
Keystone Views 





ee HE home boy made good.” Yes, 
1,308 consecutive times Lou Gehrig 
had made good. And to how 
much the American Baseball League appre- 
ciated this remarkable record of perfect at- 
tendance, they celebrated the event by awarding 
to him a handsome loving cup with appropriate 
inscription. This attendance record of Gehrig's 
is a high for all time, as far as we can ascer- 
tain. At every one of 1308 games 
played by the New York Yankees, Lou Geh 
rig was on the job. Just think of it—rain or 
shine, cold or hot, whether he was feeling up 
to scratch or not—this all-round master of 
baseball never missed a game! 

And he has many other records to his credit 
Lou Gehrig, during his last eight seasons has 
averaged 3334 home runs per season. In the 
summer of 1932 he hit four home runs in one 
game. That's not Since the start of 
the 1925 when he began his run to 
perfect attendance, he has averaged 133% runs 
and 1925 hits each year. Lou’s greatest value, 
according to Feg Murray, cartoonist, is in 
driving in runs. He has averaged 1407% per 
season for eight seasons. In 1932 he drove in 
184 runs, breaking his own mark of 175 


she Ww 


those 


so bad. 


season 


And a man who plays ball like that 1s no 
slouch. Only by persistent and consistent 
effort could such records be attained and 


maintained. In this respect Gehrig showed char 
acteristics which won for him the high regard 
of his classmates and teachers back in his high 
school days 

The loving cup was presented to this fa 
ball St. Louis, August 17, 
when he record for perfect 
attendance 


player u 
broke then 


1,307 consecutive games 


mous 


the 
made by 


Everett Scott, a former Yankee shortstop 
The awarding of the cup created quite a 

stir in baseball circles and was an event of 

historic moment in the annals of this great 


It brought to public attention the im 
consistent effort and that 
in the office, in the school, in 


game. 
portance ol shows 
it 1s not 


industry, but in the field of professional sports 


only 


as well, that the value of such regular at 
tendance is fully recognized. The cup was 
presented by Edgar G. Brands, St. Louis 


newspaper man, and President William Har- 
ridge of the American League was on hand to 
extend his personal congratulations 

We scanned the press for further comment 
Our efforts 


were rewarded by an article that 
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appeared in the New York Herald Tribune, 
written by Harry Cross. In paying tribute to 
this modest, unassuming and clever player, he 
contributed this: 

“He is a simple-living, home-loving New 
York boy who smiles good naturedly at the 
pitcher and then thumps the ball into the 
bleachers. 

“Why, when this Gehrig was only a kid 
he went out to Chicago and crashed the ball 
over the fence at Wrigley Park. 

“This unemotional German-American youth 
lives a peaceful, wholesome life with his father 
and mother in New Rochelle. He has sound 
views of life and saves his money. He likes 
to fish, hunt, and play with his German shep- 
herd dog.” 

“What's all this got to do with shorthand?” 
[ hear somebody Just this. Lou Gehrig 
is a graduate of the High School of Com 
merce, New York City, where he learned 
shorthand under the able instruction of our 
good friend Miss Agnes Gilmore. And if you 
want to know something of this charming and 
efficient teacher you should ask the young 
court reporters hereabouts who have gradu- 
ated into this work under her able guidance. 

Yes, Lou Gehrig can still write shorthand, 
although he does not use it much nowadays. 
Most of his time is taken up practicing to 
wallop that ball and perfecting other points 
of his game. He has to practice as much with 
his bat as the expert shorthand writer has to 
practice with his fountain pen. 

He fought shy at giving advice when asked 
to do so, but agreed with the suggestion that 
whatever line follow it is necessary to 
concentrate all energies upon it if you hope 
to reach the top. And he added the thought 
that “you've got to enjoy the game thoroughly, 
and be enthusiastic about it to do your very 
best at it.. No doubt the same applies to the 
art of shorthand writing.” And there’s a world 
of truth in that! 


soWy ortD Wide Adventure Made Pos- 
sible by Shorthand” is the title of a 
leaflet which tells of John P. Powell, the 
Chicago Tribune correspondent in Asia, and 
graduate of Gem City Business College. 

“When there is trouble in Japan, China, 
India, Siberia, Korea, Mesopotamia, Turkey, 
or other countries in the East or Near East, 
one of the first newspaper correspondents to 
cover the assignment is John P. Powell. Rep- 
resenting the Chicago Tribune as he does, his 
written opinion goes all over the world and 
influences the attitude of the two hemispheres.” 

A short paragraph of one sentence is poig- 
nant, and is one which boys can well afford 
to read and remember. 

“In his work he uses his 
tinually.” 

Raised in the village of Maywood, Missouri, 


Say. 


you 


shorthand con- 
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Mr. Powell secured his stenographic training at 
Gem City and used his shorthand to work his 
way through the School of Journalism at the 
University of Missouri. From there he went 
to the Chicago Tribune, and now he is inter- 
nationally known. He is one of America’s 
foremost journalists. 

To have a technical skill that will carry 
you to the ends of the earth is surely some- 
thing worthy of the ardent efforts of the most 
sanguine. 


HE passing of Jay Stone, pioneer Army 

Stenographer, brought forth a great many 
notices in the daily press. He was the first 
stenographer to be employed by the War De- 
partment. He retired a Chief Clerk of the 
Army Engineers, New York Harbor Line 
Board, with a notation on his application from 
Colonel W. H. Bardee, senior member of the 
board: “It is to be regretted that there are 
no means by service can be fit- 
tingly rewarded.” 

Jay Stone was eighty 
died in Kings County 
New York. 

Mr. Stone’s career was picturesque. He 
enlisted in the cavalry in his native town of 
Bangor, Maine, at eighteen years of age, when 
frontier wars with the Indians were still being 
fought and when the cavalry was the most 
romantic of the services. He fought in Min- 
nesota and in the Dakotas. When his four 
year term was ended, he was appointed a clerk 
in the War Department. 

In 1877 he was private secretary to General 
Terry, who commanded the Indian fighters in 
the Northwest. He shook hands with General 
George A. Custer as that brave warrior set 
out on his expedition with his 264 men 
and he was awakened at 2 a.m. to hear the 
dreadful news of the massacre of the expedi- 
tion by the Sioux Indians under Sitting Bull, 
who had been in ambush at the Little Big 
Horn River in Montana. He was with Gen- 
eral Perry, who pursued and captured Sitting 
Bull, and he reported the trial at Fort Walsh 
Mr. Stone later served as private secretary to 
Alexander Ramsay, 
Endi- 


which such 


old when he 
Brooklyn, 


years 


Hospital, 


three Secretaries of War 
Robert Todd Lincoln, and William C. 
cott. 


ND did you ever hear of the young short- 
hand writer who, because of an infected 
thumb, was unable to close his hand around 
his fountain pen and how he overcame the 
difficulty? It was a potato that helped him 
out. Making a hole through the potato he 
thrust his pen in and encircling the potato 
with his hand he wrote. That resourceful 
young fellow was William Rosenberg, known 
in the theatrical world now as Billy Rose. In 
an interview in the Boston American recently, 
he speaks in his characteristic way of the days 


(Continued on page 89) 
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“MADAME BO-PEEFP 


x 
OF THE RANCHES ' 
From”WHIRLIGIGS” by O. HENRY 


Reprinted in shorthand by permission 
pyright, 1902, by Doubleday, Doran & 


Continued from the September 
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Introducing Nira 


ES, NIRA has taken the coun- 
try by storm. Although born 
but a few short months ago, 
she is already the most popular crea 
ture in the land Her name is on 
everybody’s tongue, and she bids fair 
to be a new Jeanne d’Arc to lead the country 
out of the Great Depression 
Of course, we refer to the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act, progenitor of the “Blue 
Eagle,” but which the shorthand-minded edi 
tors of the country have abbreviated to the 
initial letters, arriving at the euphonious 
name, Nira. It is a very pretty and natural 
abbreviation, of the sort that is familiar to 
every shorthand writer. It seems too bad 
that there is not someone in 
Washington, someone with a shorthand turn 
of mind, who, when a new board or adminis- 
trative instrument is being formed and named, 
would see to it that its initial letters were such 
as to phrase and fit the tongue, as does Nira! 
Entirely apart from making it easier to write 
for the harassed shorthand writer, who will 
deny the advantage to be derived therefrom 
from a publicity standpoint? We recall that 
the best-known young lady in Great Britain 


authority at 





WE DO OUR PART 


during the War was one DORA. She 
was not exactly a popular 


She had an annoying habit of prying 


person 


into one’s affairs and of clamping ob 
noxious restrictions upon one’s activi- 
a lady 
doing her bit to win the war 


ties, but she was respected as 
who was 
To give her her full name and title, she was 
the Defense of the Realm Act To 
Britisher, personality, and al 
though a very 


every 
Dora was a 
irksome 
tolerated to a great extent becaus« 


creature at times, was 
she could 
be referred to by her first name 

The writer, and principally the 
reporter, 
worded Acts and boards and commissions to 


shorthand 


has been abbreviating the many 


their initial letters ever since the art began 


We don't 


outline as “Nira” 


always get such a facile name or 
or “Dora,” but we do usual- 
ly secure a swift, easily-written outline that 
is quite as distinctive as the full title would 
shorter! It is one of the 


be—and infinitely 


standard expedients of the art, like the abbre 
viating principle or the intersecting principle 
The Niras and the 


friends of the shorthand 


the spec ial 


May they 


Doras are 
writer 


never grow less! 


Shorthand “Form. 


E met a shorthand writer, a very fast 
writer, on the golf links recently. He 
had no clubs with him; he was not 
playing the game, but was content to walk 
around and watch his companions as they 
explored the traps and hunted lost balls in 
the rough. He was apparently very much in- 
terested in the game, and knowing his strong 
competitive instincts, we wondered at his in- 


activity while others were competing. We 
ventured to ask why. 
“It’s a great game,” he said frankly. “I 


am going to learn to play it some day when 
I get the time, and when I do I am going to 
play it well. I am not going to be a dub; I 
am going to ‘trim’ you fellows the first time 
I try. I am going to put myself in the hands 
of a good instructor: I shall do exactly as he 


teaches, and I will be a slave for all the neces 
sary hours or weeks or months—whatever it 
takes—to acquire the proper ‘form.’ I 
drive a ball from a tee in competition until | 
can do it with the same ‘form’ as the cham 
pions. I won't have any bad habits to worry 
me or keep me back, because I won't set up 
any bad habits to begin with.” 

It sounded a little foolish, we knew, but 
then, he had been a shorthand champion and 
maybe he | what he was talking about 


won't 


knew 
Yet he hadn’t learned his shorthand that way, 
we protested. 

“No,” he said, “I didn’t. I picked up all the 
bad habits that were lying around loose, and | 
have spent the rest of my life trying to break 
them. If I had had sense enough to do what 


taught the first time, I would have 


I was 
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saved ten years of hard work. It took me 
that long to break down the bad habits that 
I acquired in three months!” 

This opinion, so frankly expressed, is the 
common feeling of all who have ever reached 
the top in any field of skill. The vast ma- 
jority of shorthand become 
skilful in the art, they do 
not take seriously enough the importance of 

They are ever in a hurry to 
with the laborious grind of 
They want to get into the dicta- 
results. But 


students never 


chiefly because 
starting right. 
get through 
“learning.” 
tion class, where they can see 
it is in that early grind, irksome as it is, that 
skill is formed. 

“Form” is as vital to shorthand as it is to 
tennis or golf. In tennis it consists of grip 
and stroke; in golf it is stance and swing; in 
shorthand, form resides in writing position, 
movement, and proportion. 

Perhaps the commonest early fault of most 
students is poor writing position, resulting in 
a faulty hand movement. Not one student in 
a hundred starts out with a hand 
movement in shorthand. They may 
Palmer or Spencerian penmen in 
but when they commence to write shorthand 
they allow another psychology of writing to 
Their mind is taken up prin 
characters and in 


perfect 
be in ul 
longhand, 


influence them. 
cipally with learning the 
proper vocalizing, and they forget that short 
hand is to be written with the same free and 
easy movement that they learned in longhand 
They allow the wrist to drop on the paper, 
or they cramp their fingers in an effort to 
form the characters perfectly, with the result 
that they become better drawers of shorthand 
than writers of it. 

Shorthand, we cannot emphasize too often, 
is a written art; it is an art of the penman 
and not of the draftsman. The habit once 
acquired of drawing the characters is suicidal 
to skill and speed, unless broken. Many do 
succeed in breaking it, but it is only at the 
expense of much effort and practice; as in 
the case of the champion whose opinion we 
have quoted. 

Another constituent of 
shorthand is proportion. 
portant to speed, but it is vital to accuracy. 
The beginning student, his mind again taken 
up with the process of “learning” shorthand, 
very easily grows careless as to the lengths of 
the strokes. Or, in his effort to “draw” the 
characters to the exact proportions, he be- 
comes fearful of making the long strokes too 
long or the short ones too short. Usually the 
fault lies in indifference. The characters that 
are differentiated by proportion are so closely 
allied as to sound that the ease with which 
they can be read, however badly proportioned, 
misleads him as to the importance of length. 
It is a very small matter, he sometimes rea- 


good “form” in 
This is not so im- 
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but so is stance a small matter in golf, 
yet it contributes to the “form” that is so 
essential if one is to reach perfection. 

The fastest writers of shorthand as a rule 
deliberately exaggerate the proportion of their 
characters, the better to observe the differ- 
ence. They form the long lengths longer, and 
the large vowels larger, with the result that 
when read their notes, there 
can be doubt which are the 
short lengths and which the long ones. When 
writers like Dupraw and Swem and Schneider 
write in championship competition at speeds 
of 200 and 280 words a minute and make but 
one and two five-minute take, 
there must be good proportion to their notes, 
as well as “form” to their writing movement. 

“Form” is gained by the setting up of a 
group of good habits that lead eventually to 
skill and perfection. These can be set up at 
the very beginning, with a little more patience 
and a mite more of attention to detail. If 
they are not, a group of bad habits is acquired 
which must eventually be broken down and 
the process through all over again if 
speed and skill are to be acquired 


sons ; 


they come to 
absolutely no 


errors in a 


gone 


200 


Pity the Reporter 


| QO, the poor reporter! A Herald-Tribune 
dispatch from Dublin reports: 


twenty-eight hour continuous 
break, even for meals, 
the Dail, lower house of the Irish Free State 
Parliament, afternoon until 
Tuesday, and the members, however divided 
they might be politically, were unanimous im 
hurrying home and going to bed. 

“A good many members had done their best 
to get naps while the session was in progress, 
but they had little mid- 
night. 

“Early this morning one of the shorthand 
reporters collapsed and his place had to be 
filled by a fresh recruit 
porters were impressed into service to relieve 
the exhausted members of the staff.” 

Which reminds us that abroad almost every 
newspaper reporter is also a capable short- 
hand writer. We understand it is almost a 
necessity for the newspaper man to know 
shorthand, so that when he attempts to quote 
a public man he is able to do so with absolute 
accuracy, since the libel laws are unusually 
strict throughout Great Britain. In this coun- 
try, during a filibuster which keeps the Senate 
(Continued on page 89) 


“After a 
without a 


session, 


adjourned this 


success since last 


Later, newspaper re 
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Speed Pointers 


From “Gregg Speed Building” 
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i next monti 


oO° 


Editorial Views 


in session not one day at a stretch but fre- 
quently more, if the Senatorial reporting staff 
were to depend upon the newspaper reporting 
profession for relief, they would probably be 
dead and buried before one could be found 
who could actually “report” in shorthand. 

There are, of course, many newspapermen 
who find shorthand an invaluable aid to them 
in their newsgathering, but very few of them 
in this country, as compared to the fraternity 
abroad, ever become verbatim reporters. 

In our Congress, both in the Senate and in 
the House of Representatives, the reporting 
staff works on a “short-take” relay system 
No one reporter ever takes the whole of a 
long speech or argument, but each man works 
for ten minutes at a time, and then transcribes 
his “take” on the phonograph, while the oth- 
ers of the relay follow in order; each man 
writing for ten minutes and dictating for forty 
or fifty minutes. If the going is easy and the 
speaker is not too fast, the reporter may get 
his ten-minute “take” dictated in time for a 
“catnap” before it is his turn to write again. 


om page 


like his brother 
work 


reporter or the 


If it is hard going, then, 


reporter abroad, he must until some 


thing collapses either the 


hlibuster ! 


oOo 


Real He-Men Learn 
Shorthand 


Continued fr 


was a shorthand enthusiast and ex- 
Telling of the shorthand demon 


said, “It was at 


when he 
pert writer. 
strations he 
this time I mastered the trick of taking notes 
pocket, and then, 
write 
hands, 


used to give, he 


on a pad concealed in my 
as a climax to my exhibition, I would 
a sentence simultaneously with both 
forward with and backward with the 
other.” 

And now he probably dashes off in Gregg 
the lyrics of his song hits 


one 
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Conducted by FLORENCE ELAINE ULRICH 
270 Madison Avenue, New York 


This and That 


HILE the ability to write shorthand 


fast and accurately enough to tak 


the spoken word verbatim and tran- 


scribe it quickly, neatly, and correctly on the 


typewriter may not be all that is required of 
a stenographer or secretary in the business 
office, without satisfactorily performing these 
major tasks the applicant cannot hope to 
reach the inner sanctum of the private office, 
or to take a leading place in the “stenographic 
squad.”” If the maximum of skill is developed 
in these twin arts and coupled with a good 
foundation in English, the spell 
correctly or the initiative to refer to the dic- 


ability to 
tionary for words not in one’s vocabulary, a 
knowledge of punctuation, and willingness to 
handle cheerfully and promptly little details 
connected with the manager’s desk, a young 
man or woman, generally speaking, will make 
a good secretary. 


Skill—Plus 


Now, we are fully aware that some secre- 
taries must also qualify as an official “buf- 
fer’—explaining that the “boss” has a “con 
ference” and will not be able to accompany his 
wife shopping when he wants to go with the 
“boys” to the ball game; “fixing it up” with 
the client who insists upon calling the day of 
the golf tournament, or what have you—must 
organize the desk to see that 
“cases” are brought up for attention at the 
proper time and with proper data for handling 
and disposing of matters in the order re- 
quired—to say nothing of smoothing out 
adroitly a nasty situation with an irate client 
Sut this depends in the beginning upon nat- 
ural temperament and vision, which develop- 
ing into tact, takes the secretary out of the 
general group, as he gains experience, and 
puts him into the class of “private” secretary. 

The story is told of an Irishman, an Eng 
lishman, and a Scotchman who applied for the 
same position. They were out of work and 
traveled together in search of employment. 
Coming to a farmer’s house they asked for 


also chief's 


work. 


whichever 


‘I he 


could tell the 


farmer said he would take on 
biggest lie The 
Englishman said he North Pole 
in a tub. The Scotchman said he swam to 
the South Pole Che farmer then asked Pat 
“Well, Pat, 
“Begorra, sir,” said Pat, 
lads.” 
Pat got the job. 
Now, we are not 
“tact,” but the 


times to use his own judgment 


went to the 


what's your lie?” 


“I believe these 


recommending this as 
secretary will be called upon 
many 


But First of All, Skill! 


The beginner in shorthand, however, does 
about the applications he 
will be called upon to make of his judgment 
in the office, but he 
His best 
a good 
course rests in his 
hooks and 


at hand. 


not have to worry 
does have to develop it 
recognition and 
position at the end of his 
with the 


chance of getting 
paying 
perseverance 
lesson 


circles and curves of the 


That's good judgment. A few sug 
gestions, then, about the writing of that les 
son may not be amiss. 

If you submit a specimen of your notes to 


your teacher and she returns it with a little 
“billet-doux” penned 
margin or in the 

It means that 


she observ ed 


somewhere along the 
take it seriously 
inspecting work 
writing that if 
not corrected promptly will result in inaccu 
retard efforts to 
when you reach the dic 


corner, 
while your 
some fault in 
rate transcription or your 
build speed quickly 


tation classes 

1 “Tip” or Two 
If you are about ready to submit a speci 
men of the O. G. A. test for the Membership 
certificate, these hints will be useful to you 
Papers that do not qualify for membership, 
award in the O. G. A. Contest 
(about which you are going to hear a great 
deal in the next few months) usually fail for 
the following reasons 


or win an 
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1. Lack of fluency in the writing, revealed 
by a stiff, cramped writing style; or large, 
scrawly notes not accurately proportioned. 

2. Failure to write the curves correctly. 

3. Writing that is too vertical in slant and 
lacks proportion in length of strokes. 

There are other reasons but these are the 
chief faults to be found on students’ papers. 


Reasons? 


1. Sometimes it is the use of typewriting 
paper instead of ruled penmanship paper. Be- 
ginners do not generally handle the alignment 
well on unruled paper, and tend to make the 
notes too large and scrawly. Possibly you 
have developed a good style; then ruled paper 
may add enough virtue to the specimen you 
submit for the O. G. A. certificate to give it 
Honorable Mention and the gold pin that 
goes with that rank. 

2. Again, some notes are made so lightly 
with pencil that the examiners have to guess 
what, if anything, is written on the paper. Un 
less you are using pen—and we urge you to 
do so if at all possi- 
ble—notes written too 
lightly are a handicap 
to the stenographer. 
Shorthand to be practi- 
cal must be _ instantly 
and easily read. The ni 


stenographer frequently » rz. 


‘Teamwork 
(a wordless editorial) 
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copy. The instructional value of this short 
hand writing test is in the practice it affords 
over a period of time on representative words 
and phrases which you are going to encounter 
in your dictation, with the motivating incen- 
tive of prizes and other awards to work for. 
If a student has not written the copy often 
enough to be able to make all of the outlines 
fairly accurately the first time, he did not get 
the most out of his practice. 

In this connection let me say that the 
standard for the awards, and the number of 
students who try for them seriously, with a 
view to qualifying, makes the chance of win- 
ning a prize very slim indeed for a hasty 
and disinterestedly prepared paper. Every 
student should be proud of the opportunity 
he has to become a member of the Order of 
Gregg Artists and of entering the Contest to 
be announced later—happy, too, for the privi- 
lege afforded in bringing his writing before 
such a notable Committee. He should be glad 
to match his skill with the writing skill of 
fellow Greggites in almost every country on 
earth! Rarely is such an opportunity offered 
to students of other 
studies. 

5. Lack of freedom 
and fluency of motion 
in writing outlines, re- 
sulting in thick, shaky 
* A strokes and “dots” at 


é the end of characters, is 





must transcribe her 
shorthand in _ poorly 
lighted offices, and if 


written so lightly as to 
necessitate picking up 
the notebook for closer 


» 


another characteristic 
fault of papers. 


The Tell-Tale “Dots” 


A student who hap- 
pened into our office 


y 





inspection of outlines 
the normal transcrip- 
tion speed is slowed 


down very materially 
3. Frequently, it is 

the use of a blunt-edged 

pencil. Usually it is the 





while we were review- 
ing some test papers re- 
cently observed the 
“ruthlessness” w it h 
which specimens were 
discarded that had 
those unsightly “blobs” 





a 





boys who are guilty of 
this fault, but many 
times the girls are, too! 


at the end of every 
stroke. “If students 
could see how relentless 





Thick and heavy notes 
naturally are neither 
artistic—and it is a 
certificate attesting artistic shorthand writing 
that you are working for—nor practical, be- 
cause they lose legibility. Neatness in the 
preparation of the O. G. A. test commends 
the paper—and the pupil—to the examiners. 


It's the Practice That's Worth While 


4. Papers containing erasures not only pre- 
sent a smudgy appearance, but reflect hasty 
preparation with not enough practice on the 


you are with 


those 
‘dots’ at the end of out- 
lines, they certainly would ‘let go’ of the 
end of characters,” she observed. “I never 
paid attention to them myself before. If the 
forms were like those in the books, with the 
strokes the proper length and size, I thought 
that was all that is necessary, but now I see 
that one has not really learned to write short- 
hand then—that the writing must be done 
smoothly and unfalteringly.” 
This same student after fifteen 
practice on the test at one of our desks suc- 


minutes’ 
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ceeded in qualifying not only for the certifi- 
cate but for the gold pin as well. Acquiring 
fluency and smoothness in writing, and learn- 
ing to lift the pen while the hand is com- 
pleting the stroke, ig as easy as that! 
Dull ? 
It’s the dull road that leads to the gay road; 
The practice that leads to success; 


The work road that leads to the play road; 
It is trouble that breeds happiness. 


Did not Edgar Guest write: 


It's the hard work and merciless grinding 
That purchases glory and fame; 
It's repeatedly doing, nor minding 


The drudgery drear of the game. 


It's the passing up glamor or pleasure 
For the sake of the skill we may gain, 
And in giving up comfort or leisure 
For the joy that we hope to attain. 


It's the hard road of trying and learning, 
Of toiling, 
That wins us the prizes worth carning, 
And leads us to goals we would own. 


uncheered and alone, 


skill comes easily and 
gradually with day's conscien- 
prepared. It does not take as much 
time as you think, but it requires regular 
practice. Ten minutes’ writing practice every 
day with the will to learn will accomplish 
more than an hour today—and an hour a week 


Shorthand writing 
each lesson 


tiously 


hence. 


oO° 


More Rally Songs 


WELVE rally now in—four last 

month and eight here. Next month we 
will bring you the final sheaf, and then your 
votes will decide which is to be our official 
O. G. A. Rally Song for the year 1934! 


Entry No. 5 


songs 


MARCH OF THE SHORTHAND CHARACTERS 


THe 


Tune: Yankee Doodle) 


1 


When we do things we do them right, 
We have our O. G. A. 

And while the sun is shining bright 
It helps us to make hay 


Chorus 
We always curve our b's and #’s, 
Our d's are always straight 
We blend our letters with such ease, 
Thanks to O. G. A. 


> 


We won't know what depression means, 
Our work is in demand, 
For accuracy and speed’s the word, 
Throughout this glorious land 

Chorus 
We always curve our b's and p's, etc 


Irma Bennassatti, Brandy Camp, Pa 
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Entry No. 6 


Greccites, RALLY TO THE CALI 


Tune: Tramp, Tramp, Tramp) 


Greggites, rally to the call; it is for us, one and all, 
And to circles, 
For the Contest now is on, and there’s much that 


curves and joinings let's away; 
must be done, 
If we hope to win the prize for O. G. A 


Light and swift the pencils gliding 
Cheer up, better notes each day; 
And when back the honors come 
All the work we'll count but fun, 
When at last we've won the cup for 0. G. A 
Marie Mahaffy 


Entry No. 7 


Work, ror Tue O. G. A. 


Tune: Work for the Night Is Coming) 


Work for the Contest's 
Work on the 
Work on the 
Work with 


coming, 
slant and curve, 
circle joining, 
brain and nerve 
Work for the joy of working 
Work for the cup to be won 
Work for satisfaction 

Comes from work well done 
Work with determination, 
Work by night and day; 
Work with zeal unceasing 

1 win the O. G. A 


Marie Mahaffy 


Entry No. 8 


Join Tue O G. A 
Tune: The Marseillaise) 


We are members of the O. G. A 
Happy members are we 
You must do your best 
To write the test 
For this so-ci-ety 
Do your best 
To write the test 
And Gregg will do the rest 
Come on, Come on, 
Do as you're told, 
And join the O. G. A 
The Tientsin 


‘Gang’ 


Entry No. 9 


WINNING AN O. G. A. 


(Tune 


PRIZE 
Marching Through Georgia) 


December has come again and Contest time is here 
How gladly we welcome it, for it comes but once a 
year 
We long to try our skill once more to see if we can 
win, 
A bright and shining O. G. A. Pin 
Chorus 


Come On! All Greggites new and old! 
Come On! 


Come On! 

Come On! 

told! 

A Silver Cup ahead of us, 
view, 

And other shining trophies in between! 


There's a prize for us we're 


a Membership Card in 


We'll stay at home from movies and practice with a 


will, 









And 








































































For the coveted O. G. A. 


Come On! 


WwW 


Come On! 


turn down other pleasures, for perfection and 
skill 

Though grown old, and worn and weary, we still 
will work and strive, 


Prize. 


Chorus 





On! etc 
3 


Come 





When the Contest closes, we'll have artistic notes, 
With curves so nicely rounded, the blends above re 


proach 
Watch those judges smile, when they cast their final 
votes, 
hich give to us an O. G. A. Prize. 


Chorus 
Come On! etc 
Zella Parsons, 
Pittsfield, N. H 


Entry No. 10 


He O. G. A. Witt Putt Us THrovcr 
(Tune: Hail, Hail, the Gang’s All Here) 
1 

Hail, Hail, Greggites are here, 

A pretty good collection, 

From this and that direction, 

Hail, Hail, let’s have no fear, 

The O. G. A. will pull us through 


> 
Gregg, Gregg, we want John Gregg, 
He's so gay and hearty, 
We want him in our party 
Gregg, Gregg, we want John Gregg, 
He's the to pull us through 


The 

Entry No. 11 

A. Ratity Sone 

Three Blind Mice) 
1. 


boy 


Tientsin ‘Gang’ 


O. G. 


(Tune 


a 4 4&4. Ga @ A. 
It’s quite O. K. It's quite O. K. 
To enter the O. G. A. Contest 
Just try to write your very best, 
And Johnny Gregg will do the rest 
In the O. G. A. 

2. 
o & A. a. ’ 
With Banners Gay. With Banners Gay 
We've had it had it twice 
It looks so very, 
We're jolly well 
In the O. G. A 


and we've 
nice, 
get it 


once 
very 


going to thrice 


O. G. A., O. G. A,, 
Means more pay. Means 
Just cast that longhand stuff away 

And begin at once on “K” and “Gay” 
But remember to do the “Getaway” 

In the O. G. A. 


more pay 


The Tientsin “Gang” 


Entry No. 12 
No Work Witnout Tue O. G, A, 
Tune: It Rain No More) 


Gom to 


1. 
Oh, we're members of the O. G, A. 
We're very proud to tell 
Just do your best to write the Test 
And you'll be one as well. 


Ain't 
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Chorus 


For there ain't goin’ to be no work, no work 
Without the O. G. A 
To all who have this 


It means a lot more 


little card 


pay 





‘ , 1 ; 
nave a nobie itacer, 


old 7 


you do 


Oh, we 


In dear Johnny Gregg 


And if 
You 


not join us soon 


might as well be dead 


Chorus 
For there ain't, etc 


The Tientsin “Gang”’ 


CO° 





Double Space, Please! 


UR attention has just been called to the 

fact that it has been necessary to dis- 
qualify some of the C. T. Tests submitted to 
this department because the copy was arranged 
in single-space style instead of double space. 
For the benefit of new teachers we are, there 
fore, publishing in full the rules that apply 
on C. T. Tests whether the applicant submits 
a paper for the certificate or the pin. 


1. Any make of machine may be used 

2. Tests must be prepared from the monthly 
“Competent Typist Test’’ published in Tue Greece 
WRITER 

3. The matter may be and should be practiced in 
tensively—-written as often as the time limit for its 


submission will permit 

4. The test must be written on either letter-sized 
(8%x11) or legal-sized (8'%x13) sheets, double-spaced 
between lines. 


first starting one 


5. At the beginning of the 
half inch from the top, show on 
(a) Name of typist 
(b) City and state 
ber, if needed) 
(c) Name of school attended. 
This written before the sig- 
nal is given for starting the test 
6. Start writing at 0 on the scale and end the lines 
between 60 and 75, whether using large or small type 
This will give each contestant practically 
lines, instead of giving the ad 
returns to any who happen 
to operate “‘elite’’ instead of “pica” type 
7. The tests must be typed in exactly ten minutes 
Should the copy be completed in less than that time, 
the writer should start at the beginning again. 


page, 
separate lines: 


(with local street or box num 


information should be 


actual 


machines. 
the 


vantage of fewer carriaze 


same number of 


machines. 


8. Tests must be rigidly checked, and marked ac- 
cording to International Contest Rules, each error 
being penalized ten words 

(A copy of the International Typewriting Rules 


may be procured from typewriter companies.) 

The record made should be typed at the top right 
hand corner of the paper, following the name of the 
typist, to indicate the gross number of words written, 
the number of errors, the penalty deducted, the total 
of net the number of words net 
In making the record follow this style of 


number words, and 


a minute. 


tabulation: 

Gross Errors Penalty Net A Minute 

692 3 30 662 66.2 
(Note: The figures used here are merely illustra 
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Marks of Merit in Bronze, Silver and Gold, to be won along the way as you 
gain skill in Shorthand and T ypewriting 
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tions of how you should insert those you make on 
your test.) 

Papers showing less than 40 net words or more 
than 5 errors do not qualify for a certificate, and 
should not be submitted to us. 

9. Each paper must bear this certification, signed by 
the teacher: 

“I hereby certify that I timed this test; 
that it was written in exactly ten minutes, 
and in accordance with the rules.” 

(Note: Candidates for certificates who are not in 
school may have their certificates signed by any re- 
sponsible person who witnessed the test.) 

One certification signed by a teacher is sufficient 
to cover a club of papers submitted at one time. 

Upon receipt of papers by Tue Gaecc Writer, the 
ratings will be reviewed and certificates or pins 
awarded where they are merited. No other acknowl- 
edgment will be made of papers. Papers on which 
the rating is not accepted will be returned. 


Papers qualifying at 30 to 50 words net the 
minute rate the Progress Certificate; tests at 
50 or more, the Competent Typist Certificate. 
Qualifying at 60 words or better earns the 
typist the gold C. T. pin. 
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Mark your own progress toward typing 
speed by each of these awards in turn! 


“One of these Competent Typist Tests,” 
wrote Miss Henrietta A. Grosback in sending 
in her December specimens, “was written by 
Gertrude Musier at the rate of 64 words a 
minute with no errors, and the other by Bea- 
trice Saladino at 53 words a minute with only 
one error. 

“As I told you when I was in your office 
some time ago, our pupils are unable to read 
from copy (Miss Grosback teaches at the New 
York Institute for the Education of the Blind), 
and all tests must be dictated to them. This 
naturally makes it more difficult for them to 
write at a rapid rate. I am sure you will agree 
with me, therefore, that the paper typed by 
Gertrude Musier is a real achievement. This 
entitles her to the Competent Typist Pin.” 


And we had never had more pleasure in 
awarding that little gold emblem! 


CO°O 


October Test Material 


[AU clubs of test papers should be accompanied by a typewritten list of names to expedite checking = insure 
933.) 


accuracy in making out certificates. 


O. G. A. Writing Test 


This is a test of your ability to write shorthand 
smoothly, fluently, and correctly. It can be written 
by any student who has completed the first eight chap- 
ters of the Manual. Before submitting it for the 
Certificate of Membership in the Order of Gregg 
Artists, practice the test as often as you like, com- 
paring your notes with the plate on page 103 until 
you have produced a copy in your best writing style. 


Ask your teacher to criticize your notes as you 


practice. 


Ardor in well-doing is a misleading thing. 
It cries out loudly for employment; you can’t 
satisfy it at first; it is eager to move moun- 
tains and divert the course of rivers. It isn't 
content till it perspires. And then, too often, 
when it feels perspiration on its brow, it 
wearies and dies. 

A failure would not matter, if it did not 
incur a loss of confidence. But just as noth- 
ing succeeds like success, so nothing fails like 
failure. Many people are ruined by attempt- 
ing too much. I will not agree that a noble 
failure is better than a petty success. 


O. A. T. Typing Tests 
Junior Test 


Anyone studying typouriting Se in school or by himself 
may try this plain copy test. The object is to display 
your skill at the keyboard—the evenness of touch and 
accuracy of writing will tell the story for you—and 
your ability to set up a piece of matter attractively— 


October copy is good as membership tests until November 25, 


margins even and copy well balanced. Practice the 
test until you are satisfied that you have a specimen to 
submit that represents your very best work. 

If you know a Hallowe'en selection of about 250 
words that you prefer to the following paragraph from 
Lillian Eichler’s “Customs of Mankind” you may use 
it in plece of this for your test copy this month 


HALLOWE'EN. There is probably no 
folk holiday which has taken a stronger hold 
upon the popular imagination than that cele- 
brated on the eve of October 31, the holiday 
known as Hallowe'en. The name means hal- 
lowed, or holy, evening. Hallowe'en is really 
an autumn festival. But peasant supersti- 
tion robbed the holiday of its original mean- 
ing and surrounded it with the delightful 
mystery of ghosts, witches, spirits, and hob- 
goblins. And because of these superstitious 
notions, Hallowe'en appeals to the public fan- 
cy and all its old customs and traditions have 
remained. 

The ancient Druids had a great autumn 
festival which commenced at midnight, Octo- 
ber 31, and lasted throughout the following 
day. 

Among other things, they believed that on 
this night the great lord of death, Sarman, 
called together all the wicked souls that had 
been condemned within the past twelve 
months to inhabit the bodies of animals. Be- 
cause of the wicked spirits that prowled about 
on this night, they lit huge bonfires and kept 
a sharp lookout. Thus, it is unquestionably 

(Continued on page 98) 
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» 
October Competent Typist Test 
Use double spacing in typing this test 
(To find the gross number of words you write, divide gross number of strokes by 5; then deduct 10 words 


for each error to get net words written. Each 200 strokes is indicated by a lighter letter and an accompanying 
figure to facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written.) 


If my typical man wishes to live fully and completely he must, 
in his mind, arrange a day within a day. And this inner day must 
begin at 6 p.m. and end at 10a.m. It is a day of sixteen hours; and 
during’ all these sixteen hours he has nothing whatever to do but 
cultivate his body and his soul and his fellow men. During those 
sixteen hours he is free, he is not a wage-earner, he is not preoccu- 
pied’ by monetary cares, he is just as good as a man with a private 
income. This must be his attitude, and his attitude is all-impor- 
tant. His success in life (much more important than the amount 
of estate’ upon what his executors will have to pay estate duty) 
depends on it. 

You say that full energy given to those sixteen hours will lessen 
the value of the business eight? Notso. On the contrary,’ it will 


assuredly increase the value of the business eight. One of the chief 


things which my typical man has to learn is that the mental facul- 


ties are capable of continuous hard activity; they do not’ tire like 
an arm oraleg. All they want is change—not rest, except in sleep. 

I shall now examine the typical man’s current method of em- 
ploying the sixteen hours that are entirely his, beginning with’ his 
uprising. I will indicate things which he does and which I think 
he ought not to do, postponing my suggestions for “planting” the 
times which I shall have cleared—as a settler clears spaces’ in a 
forest. 

In justice to him I must say that he wastes very little time be- 


fore he leaves the house in the morning at nine ten. In too many 
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houses he gets up at nine, breakfasts between nine seven* and nine 


nine and then bolts. But immediately he bangs the front door his 
He walks to the 


station in a condition of mental coma. Arrived there, he’ usually 


mental faculties, which are tireless, become idle. 


has to wait for the train. On hundreds of suburban stations every 
morning you see men calmly strolling up and down platforms while 
railway companies unblushingly rob them of time, which is'® more 
than money. Hundreds of thousands of hours are thus lost every 
day simply because my typical man thinks so little of time that it 
has never occurred to him to take quite easy precautions against" 
the risk of its loss. 

He has a solid coin of time to spend every day—call it a sov- 
ereign. He must get change for it, and in getting change he is con- 
tent to lose heavily. 

Supposing that in selling’ him a ticket the company said, “We 
will change you a sovereign, but we shall charge you three half- 


, 


pence for doing so,” what would my typical man exclaim? Yet 
that is the equivalent of what the company” does when it robs him 
of five minutes twice a day. 
You say I am dealing with minutiae. I am. And later on I will 
justify myself. 
Now will you kindly buy your paper and step into the train? 
(2,795 strokes) —From “How to Live” by Arnold Bennett. 


[Repeat from the beginning until end of ten-minute test period.) 


coO° 


(Continued from page 96) from the Druids great bonfire. It appears that the ceremonies 


that we derive the belief that witches and 
ghosts walk abroad on Hallowe’en—a belief 
still prevalent among rural people in Europe. 

The Romans also had a festival about the 
first of November, which was in honor of Po- 
mona. Nuts and apples, as tokens of the 
winter store of fruits, were roasted before a 


were grafted one upon the other, to become 
our Hallowe'en. 

The roasting of nuts on Hallowe'en was 
very popular in medieval England. Indeed, 
the roasting of nuts became so closely asso- 
ciated with this festival that it became known, 
in some localities, as “Nutcrack Night.” 
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Senior Test 


The Senior O. A. T. project for this month is both 
practical and interesting. It will give you an oppor- 
tunity to show how well you can arrange a piece of 
matter to give the most effective readability and dis- 
play. Make a neat and attractive copy of this article 
as Part One of the test. For Part Two you are to 
tabulate the list of papers, giving all the necessary 
information with it as you think it ought to be writ- 
ten. Read the article thoughtfully and lan your 
headings carefully. Remember the tabulated list 
must be brief and concise, yet contain the essential 
information. Underscore all words italicized here. 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS. The his- 
tory of the printing of newspapers in America 
properly begins about September 25, 1690, 
when Richard Pierce of Boston issued the 
first number of what was to have been Public 
Occurrences, both Foreign and Domestic. 
\s only one issue of this sheet appeared, his- 
torians have failed to mention it. Instead, 
they have given credit for the first periodical 
to John Campbell, postmaster at Boston, who 
issued the first number of The Boston News 
Letter, April 24, 1704. It was printed on 
half a sheet of “pot” paper, 7% by 12% inches, 
with small pica type, its entire contents con- 
sisting of several extracts from The London 
Flying Post in regard to the Pretender, the 
Queen’s speech to Parliament on the same 
subject, a few items of local news, four short 
paragraphs of marine intelligence from New 
York, Philadelphia and New London, and a 
single advertisement—that of the proprietor. 

In the latter part of 1719 another paper, 
The Gazette, was started in Boston, and in 
1721 a third was established by James Frank- 
lin, under the name of The New England 
Courant. In the meantime there had appeared 
in Philadelphia the first newspaper published 
outside of New England. It was called The 
Imerican Weekly Mercury, and its first num- 
ber was issued by Andrew Bradford, son of 
William Bradford, December 22, 1719. The 
first paper printed in New York was The 
Vew York Gazette, established in October 
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1725, but by 1740 the number of newspapers 
in the English colonies in America had in- 
creased to eleven, three of which had been 
established in Pennsylvania—one being the 
Saturday Evening Post, founded in 1728—five 
in Boston, and one each in New York, South 
Carolina, and Virginia. 

The first daily newspaper, The American 
Daily Advertiser, was established in Philadel- 
phia by Benjamin Franklin Bache, in 1774. 
During the time that the seat of government 
was at Philadelphia, Jefferson used this pa 
per to oppose the Federal section of Washing- 
ton’s administration as well as all measures 
which originated with Hamilton or his 
friends. In 1802 Zachariah Poulson became 
its proprietor, and the name which he gave 
to it, Poulson’s Advertiser, was retained un- 
til 1839, when it was consolidated with The 
North American. 

The second daily newspaper was The Neu 
York Daily Advertiser, first issued on March 
1, 1785. About July 20, 1786, the first news- 
paper appeared west of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains. It was published at Pittsburgh and 
was called The Gazette. During the early 
post-Revolutionary days Alexander Hamil- 
ton’s special organ was The United States 
Gazette, a paper established in New York in 
1789, by John Fenno, Boston. New England 
had no permanent daily newspaper until 
March 3, 1813, when the Boston Daily Ad- 
vertiser was started by William Clapp. 

Benjamin H. Day established the New 
York Sun September 3, 1833, and fixed the 
price at one cent, the first penny paper. James 
Gordon Bennett started The Herald in 1835, 
which soon took the lead over The Sun. The 
Evening Post, which William Cullen Bryant 
began to edit in 1828, followed, and The 
Journal of Commerce, which dates from 
1827. In 1841 The Tribune entered the New 
York field, with Horace Greeley as Editor. 
The New York Times came in 1851 
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Esther Wirt, High School, 
Salem, Oregon 

Gertrude Ross, Community 
High School, Carlinville 
Tilinois 


Emerald Pin 


Mary Bradley, West 
delphia Catholic Girls’ 
School, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Sadie Earles, Belmont High 
School, Los Angeles, 
California 

Mary Rose Kennedy, Our 
Lady of Perpetual Help 
School, Roxbury, Massa- 
chusetts 

Elsie Pettis, 
School, St 


Fountain Pen 


Mitchell Vosik, South High 
School, Omaha, Nebraska 
Elizabeth Grady, West Phila- 
deiphia Catholic Girls’ High 

School, Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania 

Yvonne Rouleau, St. Xavier's 
Academy, Providence 
Rhode Island 


Phila 
High 


Pearl Pin 


Frances McKee, Alvernia 
High School, Chicago 
Illinois 

Marjorie Vaughan, Washing- 
ton-Lee High School, 
Clarendon, Virginia 


Humboldt Higt 
Paul, Minnesota 


Prizes 


Awards 


Ruth Volley and Margaret 
Hubert, Bay Path Institute 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Silver Pin 


Virginia Wemlinger, Alvernia 
High School, Chicago, 
Illinois 


Mary Jane Jolce, Central 
High School, Sioux City 


lowa 
Kathleen A 

bury College Loe 

California 


Wood 
Angele 


Scott 


Gold Pin 

Thelma Fryer, High School 
Brookfield, Missouri 

Selyn Martin, Catholic High 
School, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania 

Kalah Franklin, South High 
School, Omaha, Nebraska 


Leonora Schmalz, Lutheran 
High School, Milwaukee 
Wisconsin 

Frances McKinney 
High School, El 
I!linols 

Helen Sydejko, McDonnell 
High School, Chippewa 
Falls, Wisconsin 

Alma Erickson, High 
Harlan, lowa 

Ernestine Yates 
mercial College, 
Michigan 

Olive Strandemo, High School, 
Kenyon, Minnesota 
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Anita Herrmann and Mary 
Giandon, High School, 
Mason City, lowa 

Opal Smith, Senior High 
School, Pittsburg, Kansas 

Minnie Stroup, Senior High 
School, Maplewood, Mis- 
souri 

Virginia Anderson, High 
School, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado 

Anna Novack, Powell School 
of Business, Scranton, 
Pennsylvania 

Cleva Hubert, Community 
High School, St. Anne, 
Illinols 

Florence Figaro, St. Dorothy 
School, Wickatunk, New 
Jersey 

Ruby Alexander, Union High 
School, Fullerton, California 

Bileen Howell, Community 
High School, West Frank- 
fort. Illinois 

Cora Vidovich, Washington 
Union High School, Fresno, 
California 

Agnes Rawer, Sacred Heart 
School, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Rose Spaar, St. Paul's High 
School, Norwalk, Ohio 

Helen Moran, St. Margaret's 
School, Dorchester, 
Massachusetts 

Janice Sugden, High School, 
Lead, South Dakota 


Bronze Pin 


Cecilia Mancik, Wyandotte 
High School, Kansas City, 
Kansas 

Marie Fisher, St. Mark's 
High School, St. Louis, 
Missouri 

Marion Steinmiller, High 
School, Wethersfield, 
Connecticut 

Miriam Kemi, High School, 
Astoria, Oregon 

Ruth Olson, High School, 
Bloomfield, Connecticut 

Christine Van Wagner, Cath- 
olic High School, Waterbury, 
Connecticut 

Rogelio Munoz, High School, 
Caguas, Puerto Rico 

Elsie Harms, High School, 
Minonk, Illinois 

Anna Trondson, High School, 
Ishpeming, Michigan 

Eva Jennings, University of 
Commerce, Des Moines, 
Iowa 

Beth Ellison, High School, St 
Louls, Michigan 

David Gault, High School, 
Tigard, Oregon 

Komol Suthimalaya, St. 
Gabriel's College, Samsen, 
Bangkok, Siam 

Nail Sayumphorn Nutiprapa, 
Burabha College, Bangkok, 
Siam 

Cleone Hylton, Union High 
School, Napa, California 

Emeline Loftus, St. Agnes 
High School, Los Angeles, 
California 

Dorothy Shain, High School, 
Woodland, Maine 

Mary Johnson, St. Joseph 
School, Hilo, Hawaii 

Margaret Gallipo, Mount St. 
Joseph School, Rutland, 
Vermont 
Edith Mikendo, Southwestern 
High School, Detroit, 
Michigan 

Mary Sell, Senior High School, 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania 
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Arline Vera Foy, High School, 
Torrington, Connecticut 

Helen Ahrensmeyer, East 
High School, Madison, 
Wisconsin 

Edith Hinch, Township High 
School, Lockport, Illinois 

Jane Meinershagen, High 
School, Chillicothe, 
Missouri 

Lillian Isakson, High School, 
White Bear Lake, Minnesota 


Fawn McClead, High School, 
Fostoria, Ohio 

Anastasia Dunigan, St. 
Joseph's Commercial High 
School, Bennington, 
Vermont 

Thomas Calabrese, East Side 
High School, Newark, New 
Jersey 

Elizabeth Galenian, North- 
bridge High School, Whit- 
insville, Massachusetts 


Plate for the October 
O. G. A. Test 


on 
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Anna Chubh, High School, 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania 

Annette Huot, St. Claire 
High School, Woonsocket, 
Rhode Island 

W. 8. Jasienowski, High 
School, West Rutland, 
Vermont 

Pearl Anderson, Central High 
School, La Crosse, Wisconsin 


(rez) 


Roxie Watson, Central School, 
Middleburgh, New York 

Marcella McCurry, High 
School, White Sulphur 
Springs, Montana 

Hsing Chang, Gregg Short- 
hand School, Tientsin, 
North China 

Juanita Conger, Junior Col- 
lege, Los Angeles, California 
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Virginia Torres, High School, 
White Plains, New York 
Lenore Chew, Senior High 
School, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia 
Eleanore Tenney, Harvey 
High School, Painesville 
Ohio 
Frances Baldwin, Roosevelt 
High School, Los Angeles, 
California 
Lucille Jankowski, Central 
High School, Flint, 
Michigan 
Edith Furois, High School, 
Deadwood, South Dakota 
Veatrice Covey, John Mar- 
shall High School, Les 
Angeles, California 
Edith May Lord, High School, 
Silverton, Oregon 
Resemary Friedenbach, High 
School, Fortuna, California 
Gerald Truman, High School, 
Norway, Maine 
Stefanie Angel, High School, 
Girard, Kansas 
Roberta Mendenhall, High 
School, Parkersburg, West 
Virginia 
Francis Cowles, High School, 
Hastings, Michigan 
Dale Wilterdink, High School, 
Grandville, Michigan 
Edna Duhamel, High School, 
Bemidji, Minnesota 
Agnes Rembowski, St. Eliza 
beth Commercial High 
School, Detroit, Michigan 
Agnes Maney, Star of the 
Sea Academy, Long Branch, 
New Jersey 
Wanda Brudzynski, St 
Joseph Academy, Garfield 
Heights, Ohio 
Margaret Moloney, La Salette 
Academy, Covington, 
Kentucky 
Nell Briley, High School, 
Washington, Illinois 
Mary Franklin, Junior-Senior 
High School, Junction City, 
Kansas 
Villina Kangas, High School, 
Ontonagon, Michigan 
Mildred Killip, High School, 
Morenci, Arizona 
Thelma Keyes, High School, 
Northfield, Vermont 
Henry Lunger, High School, 
Punxsutawney, Pennsylvania 
Florence Gavette, High School, 
Walton, New York 
Marjorie Mae Boe, Township 
High School, Lemont, 
Illinois 
Verna Bariteau, Bedford High 
School, Detroit, Michigan 
Sadie Tomingas, High School, 
Moorcroft, Wyoming 
Sevilla Cutter, High School, 
Apple Creek, Ohio 
Caroline Lampe, St. Anthony 
High School, St. Louis, 
Missouri 
Lorna Skalaba, High School, 
Springfield, Vermont 
Marie Gadpaiile, High School, 
Canton, Mississippi 
Florence Montank, Marjorie 
Bandy, Frances Montank, 
and Irene Satter, High 
School, Huron, South Dakota 
Ralph Beuthin and Elizabeth 
Greve, Saginaw High School, 
Saginaw, Michigan 
Berta Taishner, High School, 
Hempstead, New York 
Alan Norris, High School, 
Hamilton, Illinois 
Norma Weaver, Lash High 
School, Zanesville, Ohio 


(Continued on page 102) 
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The Lesson of the “Dead Line” 


By Lester B. Colby 


In “The Informant” 


idapted to the wocabulary of the first eight chapters 


ve 
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Fountain Pen 
Ursula Latour, High School, 
Burlington, Vermont 


Pencil 


Hilda Hess, St. Ann's School, 
Buffalo, New York 


Gold Pin 


Bob Lamb, High School, 
Albia, Iowa 

Ethel Lowecke, High 
Merrill, Wisconsin 

Virginia Kern, Miami 
versity, Oxford, Ohio 


School, 


Unt- 


Silver Pin 


Margaret Egan, Catholic 
High School, Bethiehem, 
Pennsylvania 

Claude Strong, 
Paola, Kansas 


High School, 


Bronze Pin 


Ralph Pickens, Washington 
District High School, Spring 
Hill, West Virginia 

Elliott Wilson, High School, 
Cambridge, Maryland 

Janet Buck, Community High 
School, St. Anne, Illinois 
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Laures Rajski, St 
Academy, Stevens 
Wisconsin 

Buford Kirtley, Smithdeal 
Massey Business College, 
Richmond, Virginia 

Wilma Tranbarger, Com- 
munity High School, 
Franklin, Illinois 

Mary Ann Williams, Lash 
High School, Zanesville, 
Ohle 

Rubs Reams, School of Com- 
merece, Oklahoma A. & M. 
College, Stillwater, Okla 
homa 

Joyce Grubbs, High School, 
Warrenton, Virginia 

Howard B. Burchfield, Banner 
County High School, Har- 
risburg, Nebraska 

Marguerite Doyle, High 
School, Watertown, New 
York 

Christine Tucker, High School, 
Bloomfield, Missouri 

Doris Davey, Senior High 
School, Eau Claire, Wis 
consin 


Joseph's 
Point, 


Ellen Glennon, St. James 
School, Newark, New Jersey 

Genevieve Winston and Nancy 
J. Roberts, Cardozo High 
School, Washington, D. C. 

Lillian Rudin, Union High 
School, Napa, California 


Awards 


Doris Dawson and Eunice 
McCormick, Oklahoma 
A. & M. College, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma 


Jesse Green, III, High School, 


Fostoria, Ohio 

Lillian Lehman, High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Darel Nelson, High School, 
Iroquois, South Dakota 

Gladys Crissey, Community 
High School, Marengo, 
Illinois 

Doris Kappelman, Hich 
School, Mason City, Iowa 

Violette Delisle, St 
Academy, Maritboro, 
chusetts 

Leroy Taylor, High School, 
Somerville, New Jersey 

Anne C. Contris, St. Mary's 
Academy, Winlock, 
Washington 

Harriet Nick, High School 
Cranford, New Jersey 

La Vera Steinke, St. Joseph 
High School, Wapakoneta 
Ohie 

Mildred Beauregard, 
School, Santa Cruz, 
California 

Helen Hunter and Pauline 
Garrity, The Mallinckrodt, 
Wilmette, Illinois 

Maxine Russell, High School, 
Cedar Rapids, Nebraska 


Ann's 
Massa 


High 
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Loretto Roche, Loretto High 
School, Chicago, Illinois 
Genevieve Forseth, McKinley 
Senior High School, Marsh 
field, Wisconsin 

Marian Peterson, Columbia 
Heights High School, Min 
neapolis, Minnesota 

Agnes Messier, Our Lady of 
Pity High School, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts 

Dorothy Edwards, St. 
Anthony's School, Seattle, 
Washington 

Woodrow Wesley and Antoi 
nette Nickles, High School 
Barnesville, Ohio 

John MeKown, Senior High 
School, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado 

Vivienne Trott, Y. W. C. A 
Business School, New York, 
New York 

Ruth Norton, Loretto Academy, 
Bisbee, Arizona 

Viola Nichols, High School, 
Girard, Kansas 

John Larson, Township High 
School, Seneca, Illinois 

Iber Garrett, Mount St 
Mary's Academy, Little 
Rock, Arkansas 

Leon A. Ribble, Churchman 
Business College, Easton, 
Pennsylvania 

Alice Ryan, Loretto High 
School, Chicago, Illinois 

Ann Zelko, St. Philomena 
School, Chicago, Illinois 
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Mueliner St. Phik 
Chicago, 


Eleanor 
mena School, 
Illinois 


Lillian Needelman, Evanston 
Township High School, 
Evanston, Illinois 

Fredna Rawlinson and Eliza 
beth McQueen, High 
School, Beaumont, Texas 

Marjorie Davis, St. Vincent's 
Commercial School, Phila 
deiphia, Pennsylvania 

Luray Gambill, Union High 
School, Dugger, Indiana 

Ardelle Adamsen, High School 
Brookings, South Dakota 


High 
Wisconsin 


Elmer Marcheski, 
School, Gillett 

Peter's 

Newark 


Helen Stuppi, St 
Commercial School, 
New Jersey 


Inez Clotti, High Schooi 


Kincaid, Illinois 
Achsa A. Hyde, High Schoo 
Seuth Royalton, Vermont 
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Dame School 
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Pauline Fetter, St. A 
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Selzer, St 
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Catherine Cecella 
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Helen Weisgerber, St. Mary's 
High School, Columbu 
Ohie 

Rita Joan Schmidt, St. Felix 
High School, Wabasha 
Minnesota 
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October “Talent Teaser” 


Can you restore the 26 damaged outlines and make a perfect transcript 
of this article? 


ane. Ge. 


Key to Last Month’s “Talent Teaser”’ 


GarvENS BENEATH OCEAN 
ords incomplete in the plate are given here 
in italics] 

To most people, the seas are merely to sail over, 
yet these salt waters cover extensive forests, contain- 
ing the tallest plants on the globe; and their floating 
vegetation is equal to, if not greater than, the plant 
life on land. 

The salt waters, which cover three-quarters of the 
surface of the globe, are the chemical laboratory of 
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Surpass THose on LANp 


leep can he 


From these tre f 


the world the 
drawn enough supply of 
vegetable life to 
for 
Of all the products 
in its entirety, gold is the /east valuable. With every 
100,000 tons of from the 
twenty-eight hundred tons of chemicals, 


two hundred thousand dollars wholesale 


assures 


chemicals, mineral, animal, 


and man's 


needs 


suppiy a great part f 


thousands of years 


reclaimed from the sea, taken 


salt taken ocean, come 


valued at 
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Madame Bo-Peep, of the Ranches 


Continued from page 84 
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To be continued next month 





R WHEN your fountain pen appears to gasp and choke, and the ink flow to stop and 
start, it is probably calling for water. The first thing to do is to rinse the point 
thoroughly with warm water to clear away the dried ink that has collected in the passages 
through which the ink must come to reach the writing point. These passages must be kept 
clear if the pen is to work properly. If this cleaning is too long neglected, only a major oper- 
ation will relieve the condition. 
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‘Jhe SHORTHAND REPORTER, 


Conducted for the benefit of those already reporting 
and writers ambitious to enter the field 
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The Ideal Examination 


HAT is the best type of examination 

to determine the qualities that go to 

make up a competent shorthand re- 
porter? This is a question that has been 
debated since the early days of the profession, 
but it has become an especial subject of con- 
troversy in these latter years of the domination 
of the Civil Service. For the most part, the 
various Civil Service commissions have at- 
tempted to solve the problem by testing the 
candidates on speed alone, reasoning, more or 
less logically, that the candidate who has 
managed to acquire a high degree of speed 
in shorthand must of necessity have picked 
up a great deal in the way of an English 
vocabulary and a general knowledge of re- 
porting affairs on his way to that proficiency. 
Others have required an experience rating and 
a minimum age limit. Very few have re 
quired, by way of examination, a test of the 
candidate’s knowledge of the duties of the 
profession or of his educational or intellectual 
fitness for the position. 


Qld-Timers Disparage Effectiveness of 
Speed Tests 


The old-time reporter has usually ridiculed 
the speed test as a means of examination, 
chiefly because he himself did not reach his 
reporting ability by the speed route, but 
through experience and an ability to digest 
and edit on the spur of the moment what he 
could not write fast enough to report verbatim. 
He has regarded with suspicion the young 
“upstarts” who, barely out of their teens, broke 
into the ranks in a whirlwind of shorthand 
speed and proceeded to write rings around 
the old fellows in any kind of a speed test 
that could be proposed. To the old-timer it 
was ridiculous to regard these youngsters as 
reporters. They knew nothing else but speed, 
he contended. Speed would not help you to 
write what you didn’t know and didn’t under- 
stand; these young fellows couldn't possibly 
know the thousand and one things that every 
reporter must know, even to hear and to 
understand what is being said by the speaker 
whom he is reporting. 


The youngsters, on the other hand, con- 
scious of their superior mechanical ability, natu- 
rally put the old-timers down as “old fogies” 
ready for the scrap-heap, and gloried in 
making them look foolish in the contests and 
Civil Service examinations. They saw no 
particular merit in a digesting or editing 
ability. They didn’t have to edit; they could 
write fast enough to take down every word 
that was said—and wasn’t that the object of 
shorthand reporting? Maybe they didn’t un- 
derstand everything that was being said, but 
they had keen were remarkably 
adept with their shorthand system. Some of 
them even wrote, as a stunt, in 
languages and reproduced the stuff phonetic- 
ally with a startling degree of accuracy. Who 
said they couldn't what they didn’t 
understand ! 
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What is the Best Test? 


Anyway, the question is still a debatable 
one, as to how to test a competent shorthand 
reporter. So far, in every kind of test that 
has been tried, the youngster has consistently 
beaten the old-timer. The old-timer has been 
loath to accept this as conclusive, and has 
sought to stress editing ability, 
and general reporting knowledge rather than 
speed, with the result that many Civil Service 
examinations do accord a definite rating to 
experience. 

The old-time reporter has claimed, 
with some justice—that in a straight out-and- 
out speed test the older reporter is at a dis- 
advantage in competition with the younger 
writer who is being trained today. The old- 
time reporter, if he ever was accustomed to 
a competitive examination wherein he was 
checked against an exact copy, has long since 
become disused to such a requirement. In 
fact, he contends that actual reporting condi- 
tions tend to handicap the practicing reporter 
in such a test. To one who edits automatically 
as he writes—who drops most of the superflu 
ous “now’s” and the “so’s,” who makes verbs 
agree with their subjects and otherwise “dress- 
es” up language to read, not as it was spoken, 
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but as it should be—to him the insistence 
upon exactitude is not only foolish but im- 
possible. He just can’t do it, and therefore 
on a strictly verbatim basis many errors 
are charged against him which the younger 
writer never makes because he has been 
trained to a modern exactitude of writing. 


“Contest” Atmosphere Claimed Undesirable 


The older reporter has always felt that if 
some test could be devised that could be taken 
out of the contest atmosphere—a test that 
closely simulated actual working conditions— 
his greater experience would come to his aid 
and he would be able to put these “upstarts” 
in their place. Apparently, thus far such an 
examination has not been devised, for there 
is still a consistent complaint after every 
examination on the part of the unsuccessful 
contestants that the examination is artificial 
and does not accurately test practical report- 
ing ability! Unless actually disqualified for 
lack of experience, the young reporter of 
today, backed by a sound knowledge of short- 
hand system and a thorough training in the 
competition, always 

Maybe he possesses 


catch-as-catch-can of 

seems to come out on top. 
a better psychology, or possibly he is only a 
better competitor; but certainly he has more 
speed than the older reporter ever had, and 
that, after all, is the basis of verbatim 


reporting 
Trying for an Ideal Test 


In an effort to seek out the ideal examination, 
we attended recently the semi-yearly examina- 
tion held by the State of New York for the 
the C.S.R. degree. Certainly 
is interested in 


conferring of 
if any body in the country 
accurately testing reporting ability, it is the 
state who licenses reporters as Certified Short- 
hand Reporters and thus places its stamp of 
approval upon the successful candidate. The 
conferring of this degree in New York State 
is handled by the Board of Regents of the 
state, which Board likewise confers Certified 
Public Accountant degrees and also prescribes 
the curricula and the examinations for all 
the public grammar and schools 
throughout the state. 


secondary 


New York C.S.R. Board Experiments 


The actual examination for a C.S.R. degree 
is held by the Examining Board of the C.S.R.., 
a body which is appointed by the Regents 


and consists of three practicing reporters. 
The present board consists of Mr. Samuel 
Bruckheimer, a prominent reporter in the 


Federal Courts of New York City, Mr. 
William C. Booth, of the Supreme Court of 
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New York City, and Mr. William A. Com- 
stock, of the Supreme Court of Syracuse. 
In the recent examination, Messrs. Bruck- 
heimer and Booth, as official examiners, were 


assisted by Messrs. Henry L. Davis and 
Charles L. Swem, who acted as assistant 
examiners. For reporting experience and 


general knowledge of test conditions, we be- 
lieve that this examining board could hardly 
be duplicated, certainly not excelled. All 
four members are past presidents of the 
New York State Shorthand Reporters’ Asso- 


ciation; Messrs. Bruckheimer and Booth have 


served on many contest committees and as 
examiners in numerous Civil Service and 
C.S.R. examinations; and Mr. Swem as 


a contestant and former shorthand champion 
is especially familiar with test conditions 
from the angle of the candidate or contestant. 


Actual Case Staged 


In this particular examination, the matter 
selected was taken from a printed record on 
appeal of an actual court case. Nothing was 
changed in the printed record; no editing of 
any kind was done, and there were no dele- 
tions. Part of the case was the examination 
of a medical expert; the rest was on the facts 
of the case. 

For the examination, an actual courtroom 
in the Supreme Court building was used. The 
long, solid tables, ordinarily used by the trial 
lawyers, were pulled close to the front of 
the room, just in front of the witness box 
and the judge’s bench, adjoining the report 
er’s table. There were about nine candidates 
for the examination, all of them comfortably 
and conveniently seated down the length of 
the tables. 

Mr. Bruckheimer represented the judge on 
the bench; Mr. Swem sat in the witness box 
as the witness; and Mr. Booth, as the Plain- 
tiff’s counsel, and Mr. Davis, the defendant's 
counsel, stood at the further end of the table 
in the usual position of the respective counsel 
as they try their case. Thus the scene, ex- 
cept for the row of candidates, was exactly 
the same as exists in an actual trial. 


How the Test Was “Put On” 


was of about thirty minutes in 
duration. A witness was called to the stand 
(represented by Mr. Swem) and was sworn 
by the judge, after which the examination be- 
gan and continued without intermission, ex- 
cept for the calling of other witnesses and 
for a brief respite just preceding the charge 
by the Court (Mr. Bruckheimer), who read 
the charge in customary fashion from the 
bench. 

The speed of the test varied throughout. It 


The test 
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Answer 


The same formal heading is to be used in typing the Answer as was illustrated last month in the Summons 
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began at 130 words a minute and continued at 
that rate for three or four minutes; after 
which it gradually increased until at one point 
in the examination a speed of 200 words a 
minute was reached and maintained for two 
or three minutes; then dropping off again and 
varying between 130 and 180 words a min- 
ute—simulating as faithfully as possible the 
fluctuation of speed in actual work. The 
charge was dictated at a rate varying between 
150 and 175 words a minute. 

After the dictation, a portion of the matter 
dictated, which included part of the 200 
word-a-minute dictation and a part of the 
slower speeds—about five minutes’ dictation in 
all—was designated by the examiners as the 
matter to be transcribed and submitted to the 
committee. While the candidates were tran- 
scribing this assignment, one by one they were 
called into another room, and before a commit- 
tee of three of the examiners were required to 
read orally from another portion of their 
notes—about five minutes’ dictation in all. 
They were given a rating for this test, sepa- 
rate and distinct from their written transcript, 
as indicating their accuracy and facility in 
reading in open court. 


Oral Reading Also Rated 


We understand that both ratings, the oral 
and the written tests, are made by the exam- 
iners, and then passed upon by the Board of 
Regents at Albany; after which those passing 
the examination, and having met the prerequi- 
site requirement of actual experience in prac- 
tical work, are awarded the coveted degree of 
Certified Shorthand Reporter. 

This examination seems to us the fairest 
that has thus far been devised for testing the 
ability of a reporter. It does simulate actual 


conditions as closely as can be done in an ex- 
amination, and the incidental conditions are ~ 
as perfect as can be provided. To relieve the 
candidates of as much tension and nervous- 
ness as possible, an effort was apparently 
made by the examiners to put the entire pro- 
cedure on as informal a basis as was possible. 
The candidates all knew the examiners, if 
not personally, certainly by reputation as re- 
porters who had taken and successfully passed 
examinations themselves and who were fa- 
miliar with the business. 


Fairest Possible Test 


By starting the speeds at the slow rate of 
130 words a minute, and gradually climbing 
to the fast rates, the candidates were afforded 
an opportunity to throw off their natural ner- 
vousness before the more difficult part of the 
examination was reached, and we noticed 
that they were not called upon to transcribe 
or to read any part of the first few minutes 
of the examination, while they were thus get- 
ting their bearings. We understand also that, 
while candidates are taxed strictly for mate 
rial errors, as they should be, no candidate 
for a C. S. R. degree need fear disqualifica- 
tion for making errors that are immaterial. 


oO° 


HOW ABOUT IT? 

Dictator: “Look here, I notice that when- 
ever I say ‘I,’ you write a zero.” 

Steno: “Yes.” 

Dictator: “Well, is there anything personal 
in that?” 
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*“Bossychology” 


(Concluded from page 59) 


ity, likes to accomplish big things and doesn’t 
want to be hindered or bothered by small de- 
tails. It is, therefore, part of our job to keep 
the latter out of his way and off his desk. A 
detail not properly done, or one neglected, may 
cause trouble. “Do Details Diligently Daily” 
would make a fine motto for his secretary. 
Quite the opposite is 


The Employer Who Wants To Do Everything 


himself. This type is very vexatious to 
most of his employees because he appears to 
have little or no confidence in his assistants. 
But he can be pleased. Strangely enough, he 
often means to be helpful by the very things 
he does which prove so trying to others. 
When we come to understand and realize this, 
we find him a pretty good boss—one who ex- 
pects us to do exactly as he tells us, when 
he tells us, because he tells us. He is the 
sort of dictator who often indicates the com- 
mas in his letters, and wants to read critically 
everything he sends forth. 


The Employer Who “Blows Up” 


and gets “red-headed” when things go 
wrong is hardly the one we'd choose to work 
for if the choosing were ours to do. But 
often you find this kind of person the one 
who “cools” as quickly as he flares. He's 
probably not proud of his quick temper. Ob- 
viously, the one way to please him is to do 
our work so efficiently and so strictly accord- 
ing to his ideas of how it should be done 
that he will have little or no occasion to “ex- 
plode” through any fault of ours. Again, 
we ought to give diligent heed to details— 
which, if improperly attended to, may furnish 
the match which sets off the powder! Like 
the case of the Excitable Boss, coolness on 
our part will help a lot, too. As a rule, we 
can soon notice the things which especially 
vex Mr. Dynamite, and can arrange to keep 
them out of sight. 


The Employer Who Is an Ex-Stenographer 


is sometimes a difficult boss, because he 
knows too much—about the details of steno- 
graphic work—and gives annoying attention 
to trifles which other bosses would leave en- 
tirely up to the amanuensis. He expects the 


work 
' 


to produce the kind of 
that he would have done in bygone days 
Nevertheless, he’s the boss and must be 
pleased. He considers stenography a stepping- 
stone to success, and is elated with his jour- 
ney over the “stones.” However, there is an 
ex-stenographer boss who is sympathetic and 
helpful. He realizes the stenographer’s prob- 
lems very well. Good work will best please 
him because he knows a well-prepared letter 
when he sees it. 


stenographer 


The Employer with a Hobby 


is easily pleased—through the “gate” of 
his hobby. We have seen employers angry 
enough to fire everyone about the place, but 
who “cooled” beautifully when someone tact- 
fully turned the conversation to the hobby 
nearest their heart. This can be done pleas 
ingly, but we must know how to do it tact- 
fully. 

The hobbyist is fond of discussing his pet 
hobbies, whether they be golf, gardening, 
gambling, or chess. But he, appreci- 
ates 100 per cent stenographic work also. 


too, 


The Ideal Employer 


doesn’t employ many of us! Not that he 
doesn’t exist, but because it is not often ours 
to choose our employer or our job—and be- 
sides, your ideal boss might not be mine 
But it is within the power of each of us to 
make our boss more nearly “ideal” by doing 
efficient stenographic work and applying 
“Bossychology” at the same time, in our ef 
forts to please him. 

And finally, we shall probably find inspira- 
tion in a quotation from 


A Successful Employer 


of stenographers, who sums up the whole 
matter thus: “If a stenographer pleases the 
employer, the employer in turn takes a healthy 
interest in the welfare of that stenographer. 
His advancement is merely a question of time. 
Personally when I was a stenographer I 
never lost an opportunity to acquire details. 
I studied long and hard, and my stenographic 
duties finally became subservient to the duty 
of mastering the most trifling detail of my 
employer. When stenographers learn this 
there will be more promotions.” 








What has your experience been? Why not spin us 
a few yarns about your Adventures on the Job? 
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